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In the “Notes and News” columns of The 
Literary Guide for January there is a short 
account of the discussions which I initiated in the 
House of Lords last November on this subject. 
It would be difficult to imagine a movement which 
iS more rationalistic in its purpose than that for 
the legalization of voluntary euthanasia, so it may 
be of interest for readers of the Guide to have 
some further account of the matter. 

Euthanasia is an artificial word made up from 
the Greek and signifying a good death. It cer- 
tainty has rather an outlandish ring about it, and 
it is a pity that nothing better can be found. Some 
people, indeed, prefer the term “ mercy killing,” 
which at one time had some currency; but that is 
not very satisfactory either, and it is probably 
better to stick to the term “euthanasia,” which 
has become widely known and used. 

Euthanasia may either be voluntary or imposed 
against the will of the patient. The difference 
between the two is fundamental: and since much 
of the less scrupulous opposition to the voluntary 
kind has been based on confusing the two, it is 
essential to get the distinction absolutely clear to 
start with. The elimination of so-called worthless 
-individuals—such as murderers, homicidal lunatics 
of the incurable kind, gibbering idiots, and other 
like cases—has been advocated from time to time 
by men of eminence. Provided we could be 
certain that such people were both worthless and 
incurable, and provided also that we could be 
quite sure that there would be no abuse of the 
machinery established, the case for such elimina- 
tion on rational grounds would be a strong one. 
It ss not, however, possible to be sure on either 
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ground. Even among murderers few are certainly 
worthless—in countries where there is no capital 
punishment and where there is release from 
prison after a long sentence, murderers usually 
become good citizens—while so much progress 
has been made in mental medicine of recent years 
that it would be rash to assert that any type of 
mental disease will always be incurable. And 
this type of mental patient is often physically a 
good life. Moreover, the abuses which occurred 
in Germany, where the Nazis introduced this type 
of elimination, were so terrible that all decent 
people were revolted. The case here, then, is not 
made out. 


Where a person, of his own free will, wishes to 
depart from this life the position is surely different, 
though here again there are, broadly speaking, two 
very different types of case. There is the person 
who, being physically reasonably well and strong, 
has suffered some emotional shock which has so 
upset him that he thinks life no longer worth 
living an4 contemplates suicide. Many Rationalists 
hold that a man’s life is his own, and that if he 
chooses to destroy it that is his own affair and it 
is not for society to object. There have been, and 
still are, civilized communities in which this view 
has been accepted. Fer a long period, in Rome, 
suicide was the recognized method of dealing with 
certain situations, and in Japan today it is the only 
honourable solution of a number of personal 
problems. 

The Christian Church, however, refused to 
countenance suicide in any circumstance, and this 
attitude was reflected in the laws of most 
Christian countries. In English law, for example, 
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suicide is self-murder, and the official view of it, 
as reflected in some ot the speeches in the House 
of Lords, is therefore one of abhorrence. It ts 
strange that those who are so anxious that seltf- 
killing should remain on the statute book as a 
crime ot felony, among the most serious known to 
the law, seem to be quite unaware that according 
to the law of Scotland, «a country often very much 
ahead of England in legal matters, it is not a crime 
at all. 

It seems to me that the Rationalist attitude 
should be against suicides of this type, in that they 
are almost always irrational. Moreover, the con- 
sequence is irretrievable- “death is so permanent.” 
The majority of suicides would eventually recover 
from their emotional upsets: they are really, while 
in the suicidal frame of mind, mental patients and 
should be dealt with as such. Those who say that 
“the Spirit of Freedom” requires that people 
should have the “right to take their own lives 
have a conception of liberty which does not seem 
to me to be defensible on rational grounds. That 
is not to say that there are never cases where 
suicide cannot be supported as reasonable and 
proper in the circumstances. 

But where a man is in great and constant pain 
from an incurable iliness and there appears to be 
no hope of recovery, the situation is altogether 
different. For such a man it is not a question of 
tiding over temporary trouble: he has no prospect 
of getting anything more out of life. If, then. 
having weighed the whole matter up he comes to 
the conclusion that there is no point in struggling 
further, and «sks his fellow citizens to sanction 
his release. surely in the name of reason he should 
be allowed to go. This is the type of case for 
which Parliament was asked to provide release 
and for which release has so far been refused. 
Indeed. | would not personally condemn suicide in 
such a case, but often by the time this stage of 
hopeless torment has been reached the patient 1s 
no longer able to take the necessary action. 

The main opposition to voluntary euthanasia 
has, of course, come from the Churches. Their 
point of view is perfectly intelligible and utterly 
non-rational. God has given us life which is a 
sacred gift. and it is for God alone to take it 
away—yet it is curious how many bishops are 
opposed to the abolition of capital punishment. 
It is also interesting to note that the idea of volun- 
tary euthanasia as a community-sanctioned release 
from life seems to have originated with Sir 
Thomas More in his Utopia. In that country of 
the rational imagination “the priests and magis- 
trates ~ would “exhort the man” who was “ in 
continual pain and anguish * from a disease which 
was incurable, either “to despatch himself out of 
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. or else suffer himself to be 
rid of it by other.” Of course, Roman Catholics 
indignantly deny that More, who not long ago was 
canonized in their Church, believed what he wrote 
about this matter in the Uropia to be right; they 
say that he was just describing an imaginary Jand. 
And indeed it is not possible to prove that he 
advocated voluntary euthanasia, for there is no 
other evidence beyond the Utopia. The whole 
passage from which I quoted is, however, so 
intensely sympathetic to the practice described that 
| for one am convinced that it could only have 
been written by a man who believed in what he 
wrote. It must be remembered that More 
belonged to a small group of liberal Churchmen., 
among whom was his friend Erasmus, who, on the 
eve of the Reformation, were doing their best to 
promote reforms which they agreed to be neces- 
sary. At this time, within the limits of the 
scientific knowledge of that date, the great 
theologians were intensely rationalist, and the 
Deity was conceived of almost, if not entirely, in 
terms of Reason. Indeed, it is one of the ironies 
of history that the theological doctrines on which 
emphasis was at that time laid more nearly 
approximated to the reasonable than they have 
ever done before or since. It is certainly difficult 
to imagine a Deity who is the embodiment of 
reason wishing to spin out the anguish of some 
unfortunate human being for some inscrutable 
purpose which no reasonable man has ever been 
able to fathom. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in Usopia it was the priests who took the lead 
in advocating voluntary euthanasia. Indeed, so 
far as | know, the Church had not at that time 
pronounced upon this proposal, which, as I have 
said, seems to have originated with More himself. 
and it is therefore possible that he did not regard 
it as unorthodox. 

In view of the fact that the Voluntary 
Euthanasia Society was founded by doctors—the 
late Lord Moynihan was its first President—and 
doctors form much the largest group among its 
members, it was surprising that all the medical 
members of the House of Lords should have 
opposed the motion. Doctors do, of course, in 
some cases bring suffering to an end by heavy 
doses of morphia. and some of them object to 
the legalization proposals on the ground that they 
would hedge about this merciful procedure with a 
lot of formality and red tape. As the late Lord 
Dawson of Penn put it in an earlier debate in the 
House of Lords, the decision whether to “ sub- 
merge” the patient's sufferings though it shorten 
his life by two or three months must be left to the 
“wisdom and conscience of the medical profes- 
sion.” But a man of Lord Dawson's eminence 
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can do many things which are not open to a 
humbler practitioner. What is quite indefensible 
is that the wretched patient’s chance of escaping 
from the anguish of his pain should depend on 
the chance of his having a doctor whose religious 
scruples do not prevent his administering a lethal 
dose of morphia, and who has the courage to risk 
the possible ordeal of a charge of murder, such as 


THE witch doctor dances. A fantastic straw mask 
doubles the size of his head, and his white, plaited 
hair gavottes at his waist. The tail and paws of 
his leopard skin join in the dance, and skulls, each 
one inscribed with a curse or blessing, jingle from 
his belt. The tribal elders look on with veneration. 
They know that inside the mask is a lined silly 
face. That the skin covers an aged worn-out form. 
That the priest is the remains of a man, and his 
religion the remains of rubbish. 

They know more than this.. They know that 
their position, their very life, depends on the main- 
tenance of the tribal system. And that the tribal 
system and its aggregate of beliefs depends on its 
implicit acceptance by the young people of the 
tribe. They know, too, that what is not rationally 
acceptable will often be accepted emotionally. 
That the young people will continue to accept 
their primitive beliefs if they can be persuaded not 
to think about them. Hence the witch-doctor and 
his mask and magic. And the darkness, the flames, 
the jingling skulls, and the rhythmic music. And 
the veneration of the tribal elders. 

Now let’s go to church. It is dark. The organ 
drones impressively. The priest is more flam- 
boyantly dressed than his primitive rivals; he uses 
silk, velvet, and gilt thread in addition to animal 
skins. Instead of dancing he preaches in a 
sonorous voice. And his blessings and curses are 
written, not on skulls but in a holy book. The 
elders are gathered and on their faces are the same 
looks of veneration. The young people are present 
in smaller numbers, for reason advances in the 
West and its appeal is not so lightly overridden. 
But there remain many who from fear, and more 
who, from lack of intelligence, prefer superstition 
to reason, faith to logic, dogma to morality and 
easy emotionalism to difficult thought. 

Young people are important in any form of 
society: their toil makes the society flourish, and 
their support is necessary to sustain the tribal 
hierarchy, white or dark, priest or layman. And 
most religions are finding it hard to retain their 
young. people; all, indeed, except one Church, 
whose victims are mauled and frightened early and 
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happened not long ago to a medical man in the 
U.S.A. 

In this short article I have deliberately not taken 
up space in the detailed description of the safe- 
guards which are proposed in the legislation 
sponsored by the Voluntary Euthanasia Society. 
They can be obtained from the honorary secre- 
tary, Dr. Killick Millard, The Gilroes, Leicester. 


rarely reach the stature of intellectual manhood. 
It is a very rich Church. Young people are clever. 
The intellect is at its brightest (though the fact is 
often denied) between twenty and thirty. But 
although young people can think freely and 
without prejudice, they do not really have a great 
ceal to think about. Thought is impossible without 
a basis of sound knowledge, and knowledge is long, 
in garnering At twenty, one has spent all but the 
last year or so: four years in learning to talk, four 
more in learning to read, and another ten in 
acquiring a very rudimentary education; leaving 
two in which to start learning to live—a thing that 
can be learnt at the school of experience and there 
only. 

This may account for youth’s lack of assurance. 
Often this is all too obvious, but sometimes it is 
hidden beneath a bold brash veneer. Young 
people love to be right—they will maintain their 
point of view in the face of convincing logic and 
they will offer opinion, vigorously, as established 
fact. Behind all this they are searching for a hold 
on life; for an anchor in the shiftsands represented 
by the complexity of adult life. Life, complex at 
seventy, is bewildering at seventeen, and the young 
are not to be blamed for trying to reduce it to one 
simple formula. Thought can do this; but only 
in time, much time. With difficulties solved, fresh 
ditficulties arise, and only years of thought and 
study can produce a semblance of an overall 
pattern. 

Youth is unwilling to wait, and this gives 
organized religion its opportunity. ‘“ Don’t think,” 
say the religion-mongers, “ believe. Thinking is 
sin. Faith is what you need. And with Faith the 
inexplicable is, if not explained, at least made 
cosy to live with.” Faith, of course, is synonymous 
with believing that there is an answer to dillicult 
questions without bothering about what the 
answer is. The worst service you can do any 
man, young or old, is to make him fear thought. 
Thought is life. Thought, indeed, is manhood—- 
our only justification for differentiating ourselves 
from the animal creation. 
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Christianity in Samoa 


Every Samoan professes Christianity. There are 
no exceptions. The cult of the Christian religion 
is an essential part of the life of every man, 
woman, and child in this island community. 
Since the arrival of John Williams in 1830, lesu 
Keliso has become almost a Samoan citizen. No 
orator would think of making a speech on any 
subject without the appropriate reference to 
Almighty God; and any hapless European official 
who opens a school or a road or a cricket pitch 
without giving the proper share of the credit to 
God is regarded as an unworthy and an ignorant 
fellow. The same is true of many other islands in 
this part of the Pacific. Not long ago the ship 
Matua arrived at Niue with a cargo of foodstuffs 
for which the natives were starving. On account 
of stress of weather the ship was able to remain 
off Niue only during Sunday; the Niueans knew 
how angry God would be if they worked to un- 
load cargo on the sacred day, and in the result 
the Matua had to take the badly-needed food 
back to New Zealand. This action, or inaction, 
spelled at least a month of semi-starvation, as on 
this occasion God failed to reward the faithful 
with the expected issue of manna 

The Samoans, like most uneducated races, 
are interested in forms and ceremonies rather 
than principles. Very little moral obliquity 
attaches to a gaol sentence for a criminal offence: 
but failure to attend church in a new white 
lavalava on White Sunday would inevitably lead 
to an eternity spent in the fires of Hell. No 
woman of this territory would understand the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount; but no 
woman, whose pastor insisted on it, would dare 
to go to church without wearing the hat which 
for the rest of the week is parked uselessly on 
a box in her fale. It is possibly explained to them 
that the cross is the symbol of Christ Crucified. 
but all they learn from the lesson is that the cross 
is the proper shape for the ornament to be worn 
round a Christian neck. Ask an adherent of the 
Latter Day Saints what constitutes the essential 
principle of the teaching of that sect and he will 
almost certainly reply that piety consists in 
abstaining from tea and coffee and other liquids 
which unduly stimulate the blood, and in quench- 
ing one’s thirst only with beverages more suited 
to a tropical climate, such as cocoa. 

Christianity is regarded not as a code of 
principles for right living in this world but as a 
means of obtaining rewards and avoiding punish- 
ment in the next. The doctrine of Hell, a 
physical hell with unimaginable tortures, has 


been the most potent factor in herding the natives 
into the retinue of Christ. While on their lips 
they render tribute to the love of God, in their 
hearts is a great fear of the Almighty’s vengeance. 
Christianity is their insurance policy against 
eternal suffering in the hereafter. The premium 
on the policy is the observance of the outward 
rites enjoined upon them by the pastors; in 
particular, attendance at church at least twice 
every Sunday and at choir practice once a week, 
and the giving of money whenever it is asked, 
which is often. Provided these premiums are 
paid, little matters if the faithful during the week 
steal their neighbours’ breadfruit or assault their 
enemies with baseball bats. The secular courts 
will of course send them to gaol for these offences 
against the law, and when their fault is purged 
by imprisonment they will return to their villages 
and be received at a great feast, where the pastor 
will have a seat of honour and will feed upon the 
most dignified cut of the roast pig. 

The Samoans are bewildered by the lack of 
interest displayed by the- Europeans in the out- 
ward forms and observances of the church. A 
chief of high standing said to me not long ago: 
~ We cannot understand the attitude of the white 
man towards religion. It was you who brought us 
Christianity and taught us the great truths of the 
Bible. We accepted your teaching, and today 
every Samoan is a Christian. But you, the people 
who were Christians long before us, take very 
little interest in your religion. You do not go to 
church. You do not treat your pastor as a leader 
of the community. You make jokes on sacred 
subjects. You do not study the Bible as we do. 
When the faifeau asks us for money it is a matter 
of pride that each contribute as large a sum as he 
is able; you grumble when you pay a shilling. 
How can you be sure of a seat in Heaven if you 
behave like this?” 

The church’ organizations have white 
missionaries at the head, but religious activities 
in the villages are almost without exception in the 
hands of the native pastors, or faifeau. The 
faifeau is not permitted to hold any rank of 
nobility, the usual passport to power, but he 
wields an enormous influence in the community. 
He lives in the best house in the village. The 
fishing parties bring him their best fish. The 
finest foodstuffs are laid upon his threshold. 
When he speaks, he speaks in the name of God: 
and when God orders a new cookhouse or a large 
pig the faithful make haste to obey. A church 
function was recently to take place in Apia, and, 
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as the major item in any Samoan function 1s a 
feast, the pastor ordered from each member of 
his congregation a specified contribution to the 
Lord’s Table. One man who had been instructed 
to provide six chickens objected that he had no 
hens and so could not fulfil the order. The pastor 
was adamant: “It is God’s command. See that 
it is obeyed.” So the man went secretly by night 
and stole six fowls from the Registrar of the High 
Court, handed them to the faifeau and received 
the blessing of the Almighty. In one village in 
Savaii, Satupa‘itea, there are three stone 
churches, each large enough to contain the entire 
population; and all are Methodist. As a new 
pastor comes to the village he tells the imhabitants 
how offended God is to be worshipped in a 
church nearly ten years old; let them take heed 
and build a new one. So subscription lists are 
circulated, copra is cut for the church, many 
money-getting devices are put into operation; and 
in due course a new edifice, more imposing than 
the last, is erected to the glory of God and the 
faifeau. 

The mission technique for obtaining funds 1s 
ruthless, effective, and psychologically sound. 


The Samoan’s most cherished possessions in this 
world are his dignity and his pride; and his 
fondest hopes for the next are a seat in the 


Golden Street and salvation from the fires of Hell. 
The pastors use both considerations skilfully in 
the extraction of money. All contributions are 
made publicly. The pastor announces that 
Chief “A” has just placed five pounds on the 
mat; surely Chief “B™ can do a lot better than 
that? “ B,” who was hoping that the three pounds 
in his hand would be considered adequate, 
hurriedly begs or borrows three more so that 
his dignity shall not suffer in comparison with 
that of his predecessor. From time to time the 
faifeau talks eloquently of the hellish tortures 
awaiting those who fail to discharge their obliga- 
tions to the Lord here below. As the meeting 
proceeds the temperature waxes higher and 
higher, and the members of the congregation are 
almost frantic in their search for every possible 
pound and shilling to give to God. What matter 
if the storekeeper and the taxi proprietor have 
to go without? God must come first. In fairness 
it must be stated that not all missions behave like 
this. It is to one of them that these comments 
apply with particular force; and that one never 
fails to show a profit on the year’s working. It 
may be that special collections on Mission 
Sundays in England are required for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in some parts of the world, 
but in Samoa the Church is definitely  self- 
supporting. 
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Nearly sixty per cent ot Samoans are adherents 
ot the London Missionary Society, which they 
regard as a separate religion or a separate branch 
of the Christian religion. Catholics and 
Methodists represent the only other considerable 
congregations, and there are a few Seventh Day 
Adventists and Latter Day Saints. I think it was 
J. C. Furnas who said that the missionaries 
brought to Samoa two things, peace and the 
Mother Hubbard; and it is doubtful if the advan- 
tages of the one outweigh the disadvantages of 
As for the Mother Hubbard, that 
shapeless garment devised to hide the missionary- 
taught indecency of the female breast, I entirely 
agree. But he is astray when he speaks of peace 
brought by the Church. The secular arm has 
been the most potent influence in eliminating 
tribal wars. Individual acts of violence and small 
riots are still very frequent; in Western Samoa, 
which has a total population of some seventy 
thousand, there were seven trials for murder in 
six months last year. Many of the quarrels, 
disturbances, and assaults arise from rivalry 
between the different religious sects, from the 
bickerings and jealousies of church congrega- 
tions. A man was charged in the High Court 
with the theft of a pig, the property of a 
Methodist pastor. When he pleaded guilty, the 
Judge asked him if he had offered any compen- 
sation to the owner. The accused replied: * No. 
sir. I couldn’t do that. | am L.M.S., and it 
would not be proper for me to pay money for a 
Methodist pig.” 

Samoa has no literature. As soon as a child 
learns to read he reaches for the Bible, where 
alone he can find his language in black and white. 
The Samoans are avid readers; and the stories 
of the Old Testament are as well known to them 
as the adventures of the comic-strip characters 
and Sinbad the Sailor to children in the more 
enlightened countries. The mission schools wield 
an immense influence, and they, in fact, con- 
stitute the largest item on the credit side of 
religious activities in this territory. They 
naturally concentrate on the Bible in teaching the 
children to read: and until the authorities: in 
charge of secular education print more transla- 
tions of what goes into English school-readers the 
average Samoan will continue to have a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Pentateuch, Isaiah 
and Chronicles and Kings, than many a vicar of 
a fashionable church in London. 

Progress towards rational thinking in the Terri- 
tory is likely to be slow in this generation. Samoa 
is essentially feudal in social structure, and 
respect for tradition is profound. The opinions 
of the old chiefs are the only opinions which are 
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allowed to find expression; and they are steeped 
in Biblical lore and recite the formule of 
Christian piety wherever there is an assembly of 
the family, of the council of chiefs and orators. 
or of the village. For the next generation there 
is, however, some hope. From Western Samoa 
a number of the more intelligent boys and girls 
are sent each year to New Zealand for secondary 
education; a small proportion of those may even 
reach the University. Though New Zealand is 
conservative in religious matters, there is some 
freedom of thought in the university colleges, and 
there is general religious apathy on lower intel- 
lectual levels. The Samoan scholarship students 
will almost inevitably acquire a broader outlook, 
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and possibly even a critical spirit; there is already 
some slight evidence of restiveness under mission 
control in those returning from overseas. During 
this generation criticism is not likely to be openly 
expressed. No young man would dare to oppose 
the opinion of his chief, and no young woman 
would dare to talk at all on such a subject in the 
presence of the male members of the family. But 
when the present students return to positions of 
influence in the community, and when the present 
chiefs have been all gathered into Abraham's 
bosom, the first signs of rust may begin to appear 
on the shackles which bind the Samoans to the 
Christianity of the South Pacific missionary. 
MERRIMAN BUTLER. 


Claudel and Gide 


AN interchange of correspondence covering the 
first fourteen years of this century, revived for 
a spasm after one great war and recollected and 
reviewed after a second when the writers were 
octogenarians, does not suggest anything particu- 
larly exciting. I can still recall marvelling with 
awe that Richardson’s Pamela could have been 
a best-seller of its day, and thinking that its sub- 
title, Virtue Rewarded, had been well chosen; for 
to have read through such a welter of letters 
merited recompense. 

Nor did the first casual glance at the recently 
published correspondence between Paul Claudel 
and André Gide* reveal much more than an 
interchange of politeness and a mutual admira- 
tion course such as two distinguished Frenchmen 
of letters might be expected to exchange. Never- 
theless this volume, presented and annotated by 
Robert Mallet with admirable skill, forms a 
fascinating series: for it is a duel, a combat 
a outrance. Out of the dust of the lists one 
figure quickly takes shape, formidable 
champion, Paul Claudel, invulnerable in the plate 
armour of Roman Catholic faith which he had 
donned early, though not without, it would 
seem, passing through a period of distress. | 
fancy those weighty, rigid gorgets and hauberks 
and cuisses could not have’ over- 
comfortable, and required abundant padding 
underneath—always metaphorically speaking. His 
weapon is an unwieldy two-handed sword with 
a cross-hilt called A Summary of the Whol: 
Christian Doctrine (which he had privately 
printed and a copy sent to Gide). He ever bears 


* Paul Claudel et André Gide, Correspondance 
1899-1926. Preface and Notes by Robert Mallet. 
Gallimard. 400 pp., incl. 2 plates end 25 pp. Indexes 
610 frs. 


in mind those words of Christ which English 
Protestants commonly and conveniently forget: 
“Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword” 
(Matt. x, 34). For Claudel, Christianity is war. 
There can be no tolerance for anything infringing 
Roman doctrine. 

It was in this missionary spirit, as a Crusader 
of the Temple, that Claudel engaged in epistolary 
combat with André Gide. He made the latter 
think of a pile-driver—for we are given glimpses 
of Gide’s diary as a corrective to the letters. 

What of the other combatant? He is always 
on the defensive. He does not take on a clear 
form as does Claudel. He changes form rather, 
like Proteus; far from seeking the protection of 
conventional armour, he seems to throw off what 
he has and to try other suits, all in the course 
of battle. Brought up as a Protestant, he keeps 
little of that creed save a “horror of comfort.” 
He tries on pieces from the Roman armoury, 
but not the right sort—too modern to meet with 
Claudel’s approval. He has a look at Free- 
thought, and declares roundly to Claudel that 
it is not Freethought which holds him back [from 
conversion] but the Gospel itself; the converted 
do not seem to know their Bible—if they did, 
they could not believe in it. He also reveals, in 
his diary, that the converted with whom he is 
acquainted—Jammes, Claudel, Gheon, and the 
rest—are, through their conversion, immeasurably 
conceited. 

Gide often does not reply to Claudel. The 
latter, in the consular and diplomatic service, may 
be in Tientsin or Hamburg or any remote place 
to which his country calls him. Nevertheless he 
writes frequently, if only to ask Gide to do him 
a favour by seeing proofs through the press for 


a 
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him—and there would appear to be no limit to 
Gide’s willingness to be useful to a brother author. 

The letters begin in 1899, when Claudel was 
thirty-one and Gide thirty. Claudel had found 
faith; Gide had already formulated his duty of 
personal emancipation. Gide did not really want 
to find faith, but freedom, and would look for 
it in the most unlikely places—for example, by 
fancying himself into Claudel’s spiritual position 
and so being able to say to the latter how happy 
he must be in his faith. Whereon Claudel 
ripostes, “Why not convert?,” and poor Gide is 
much upset at being taken so literally. 

Whatever Gide might write to Claudel, the 
latter had no doubt as to his real position when 
Les Caves du Vatican appeared: and he was 
shocked to the inmost depths of his prejudiced 
being. If Claudel had read, as he apparently did, 
Gide’s previous works, he had not observed their 
trend, had been blind to the obvious (e.g., Saiil 
and /'Immoraliste); and he calls on Gide to erase 
a paragraph from this new work in terms sug- 
gestive of bell-book-and-candle as undermining 
public morality and contrary tothe Bible. Whereat 
Gide asks him what right he has to dictate to 
him, Gide. Then, evidently thrown once more 
into a disorder of the spirit by Claudel taking his 
fancies as something concrete and factual, he 


writes a strange letter which reads something like 


an Oxford Grouper making a_ confession. 
Frightened at the possible interpretation Claudel 
may set upon this letter, and fearing that he may 
communicate it to others, he writes another odd 
letter. With Claudel’s reply, the regular corre- 
spondence comes to an end. A few spasmodic 
attempts are made after the first world war to 
renew the interchange, but the two men had 
drifted too far apart. Claudel makes a last 
attempt to gain Gide for the Roman fold, even 
imploring the aid of Madame Gide to redeem her 
husband's soul before it was too late; but 
Madame, very dignified, is on her husband's side. 
Years later Claudel still expresses an interest, but 
one more detached: he wonders what will be the 
end of Gide. And in 1947 he declares: “ Gide, 
artistically and intellectually, is worthless; his 
influence is one of the mysteries which lie 
about me.” 

The importance of this book for Rationalists 
is manifold. How futile and vain it is to declare 
that the hostile criticism of the Christian religion 
is “flogging a dead horse” in face of so 
formidable a poet and dramatist of Romanism 
as Claudel, and o.e of a widespread influence! 
Nevertheless, his arguments are ineffectual with 
Gide. On the other hand, the courage with 
which the latter sets out his increasingly un- 


conventional views appears to the Romanist as 
cowardice and weakness; nay, he is a poisoner of 
young minds. To whom the victory? 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


{Note.—Since the above article was written, French 
literature has become the poorer for Gide’s death.] 


THE CATHOLICS WANT YOUR 
MONEY FOR THEIR SCHOOLS 


In all constituencies where there is a strong Catholic 
element, pressure is being brought to bear not only 
on the sitting member but on the probable candidates 
in the approaching parliamentary elections to gain 
their suffrage for the proposals for Catholic schools 
now being advanced by the Romanist bishops. 

At first sight these proposals appear moderate and 
reasonable; they are based on the assumption that 
parents should have the right to send their children 
to schools staffed with teachers of their own religious 
creed. When it is recalled how the Board of Educa- 
tion, in its White Paper “Educational Reconstruction,” 
1943, condemned Dual Control—i.e., the control ot 
Church schools by the Church—and the opposition 
to the 1902 Act because it subsidized the propagation 
of the dogmas of particular Churches, the Catholic 
demands begin to take on another aspect. This Dual 
Control was nevertheless maintained in the 1944 Act 
owing to the power of the Established Church and the 
vociferous claims of a minority. for Mass Observation 
has shown that not even one person in five of the 
adults in this country is a regular member of a 
religious organization. The bulk of the population is 
either inertly indifferent to religious claims or hostile 
to them. The Roman Catholic fraction of our popu- 
lation is about five per cent. In order that this five 
per cent should have schools staffed by good 
Catholics, the State is to pay these Catholic teachers, 
take over inadequate buildings, and pay for making 
them adequate. Moreover, Catholic schools are 
commonly staffed by members of a celibate teaching 
brotherhood or sisterhood, and the salaries nominally 
paid to the individual teachers really go to tne 
organization to which they belong. 

It becomes clear that the Romanist aim is to 
separate a considerable section of British youth from 
its contemporaries of other faiths, and their reason is 
that, unless the whole atmosphere of youth is Christian 
of the Roman persuasion, the adults so formed will 
not be certain of bliss hereafter. their souls being 
imperilled by profane contacts. The result of a purely 
Roman education is, as has been well perceived in 
Canada, a divided allegiance; these children may 
become good Catholics, but they will have been taught 
to look to Rome for direction and guidance and not 
to Westminster. Nevertheless, Westminster is asked 
to provide the funds for this Separatist policy. In 
Ireland it has resulted in a Catholic State refusing 
allegiance to the British Commonwealth, refusing aid 
to the Allied Nations in their struggle for life with 
the Nazis; in Canada, Catholic Quebec threatens to 
follow the path of Eire. In Australia, the 20 per cent 
of Catholic voters form a block regimented in the 
service of Rome and not of Canberra. 

The Catholic School proposals, advanced with 
seeming moderation, are but a stage in a policy which 
will disintegrate the liberal nationalism whizh is moving 
towards wider, global humanism. 
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PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


The Economist reports that the present crisis in Israel 
concerning education, which has led to the resignation 
of Mr. Ben Gurion, the Premier, is symptomatic of a 
clash of wills which has been occurring for some time. 
The Israeli religious bloc is becoming increasingly 
defensive in face of the opposition of Jews from 
Western Europe, who have a more liberal attitude 
towards the observance of their faith. Mr, Ben 
Gurion has taken the view that the education of 
immigrant children should not be exclusively religious, 
which is not altogether unreasonable when one con- 
siders that some seventy per cent of the population 
of Israel are entirely non-believing, 


a 


* To thunder against materialism on a typewriter is 
silly. There is so much in the future within our grasp 
that I find it hard to be patient with moralists or 
theologians who say that we are gaining the whole 
world only to lose our own souls. They seem to me 
to be chattering like a gramophone when the needle 
gets stuck. Such voices sound like dry leaves scutter- 
ing in the graveyards of the mind. The great 
thing about our scientific age is that it offers the 
material means to the solution of our social and even 
our international problems if we have the ability to 
force things so far as solution. It can offer the basis 
simultaneously of peace and toleration, and nothing 
else seems to offer so big a gain as that. What is 
wrong with the application of science to the problems 
of life is that it has not been pushed far enough—we 
keep the old alive too long in our minds.” (H. L. 
Beales in a broadcast talk, ** Science as a Solution to 
our Problems.”’) 


The Council of the British Medical Association is to 
be congratulated on its refusal to hold a joint meeting 
with the Medical Association of South Africa in 
Johannesburg. This decision has been taken because 
of the South African Government's refusal to give an 
assurance that all members of the B.M.A., irrespective 
of their colour or creed, would be allowed to enter: 
the Union to attend the meeting. 
A 

Following the Vatican's attack on Rotary Clubs 
comes news of an Anglican attack on Freemasonry. 
Writing in the Church periodical Theology, the Rev. 
Walton Hannah describes Freemasonry as a “ ritual 
based on various primitive mystery cults.” Surely 
this definition might aptly be applied to any Church 
of England service? 


One wonders what is the attitude of the new regime 


in China towards divorce. Under the old penal code 
of China, if a man repudiated his wife without her 
having furnished him with any of the seven justifying 
causes of divorce, he was liable to a punishment of 
eighty blows. The seven causes were: barrenness, 
lasciviousness, disregard of the husband’s parents, 
talkativeness, thievish propensities, envious and sus- 
picious temper, and inveterate infirmity. However, 
none of these seven causes justified a divorce if the 
wife had mourned three years for the husband's 
parents, if the family had become rich since marriage 
after being poor previousiy, or if the wife had no 
parents living to receive her back again. 


So far there has been no suggestion that the rearma- 
ment programme should include an intensification of 
psychic research. And yet, if Prof. J. B. Rhine, whose 
experiments in extra-sensory perception have received 
considerable attention, is to be believed. psychic 
reseatch may make it possible for the war plans and 
crafty designs of an enemy to be watched and revealed. 
‘With such revelation,” he recently declared, “ it 
seems unlikely that war could ever occur again. . . . If 
we could free the mind from the absolute restriction 
of the mechanism of the senses, the effect upon man’s 
whole view of himself would be almost too great for 
the science of the mind to conjecture.” 
ma 


in America there exists a form of dramatic criticism 
from which we in Britain, thanks to the vigilance of 
secular bodies, are largely free. Recently the Italian 
film ‘* The Miracle.” acclaimed as one of the best 
foreign films to be sent to America in 1950, was 
denounced by Cardinal Spellman as blasphemous, and 
as a result its licence has been revoked by the State 
Board of Regents. the highest educational authority 
in New York. The prize-winning film Bicycle 
Thieves * has been withdrawn after a march of protest 
by the Knights of Columbus; the showing of “ Bitter 
Rice ” has been forbidden by the police after com- 
plaints by the Legion of Decency; and ** Oliver Twist ” 
has been mutilated because of Alec Guinness’s 
portrayal of Fagin. which was alleged to be anti- 
Semitic. No one. by the way, has so far suggested 
that the portrayal of Bill Sykes is anti-British. 


a 


An anonymous letter threatening to shoot him was 
recently received by Mr. Geoffrey Bing. M.P., member 
for Hornchurch. kt is thought that a motion by 
Mr. Bing alleging religious discrimination in Northern 
Ireland may have been the cause of the letter. The 
Daily Telegraph, reporting this incident, added that 
the official postmark on the letter read: ‘* Blood 
donors are stil! urgently required.” 


A plaintiff in a Newark, New Jersey court recently 
asked for an adjournment in her suit against a 
transport company for damages for injuries received 
in an accident. The grounds for the request—that 
the case was to be heard on a day when the stars 
were unfavourabie to her suit. The judge. who was 
not a believer in astrology, dismissed the case for 
“failure to prosecute”” The disappointed lady will, 
of course, be confirmed in her belief in the stars. 
Her horoscope had foretold an unlucky day and the 
judge had duly co-operated in making it so. It is, 
perhaps, too much to hope that she will some day 
take to heart Cassius’s dictum to Brutus: *‘ The fault. 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 


aA 


Shavian stories continue to circulate as, of course, 
they always will. One that gives me great pleasure 
is that of a certain French revolutionary journalist 
sent to interview Shaw. She concealed her growing 
displeasure until at last it broke out in the words: 
“T thought 1 was to meet England’s most advanced 
thinker, and what do I find? <A bourgeois intérieur, 
and Madame who has all the appearance of being 
vour wife! 


| 
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New Books--Ready April 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edited by Pror, A. E. HEATH 


The most remarkable scientific development in the last 50 years has been the evolution of radically 
new scientific conceptions, and in this collection of essays leading authorities in diverse fields of 
science trace out this development and consider its significance. 


Pror. MEYER FORTES, Social Anthropology 

Sir HAROLD SPENCER JONES, Astronomy 

Pror. F. LLEWELLYN JONES, Physics 

Dr. J. C. HAWKSLEY, General Medicine 

Dr. ALICE STEWART, Social Medicine 

CYRIL BURT, Psychology 
Pror. DUNCAN LEITCH, Geology Dr. DEREK RICHTER, Neurology 
DONALD G. MACRAE, Sociology Pror. P. B. MEDAWAR, Zoology 
Pror. R. A. FISHER, Statistics Pror. A. J. AYER, Philosophy 
Pror. E. B. FORD, Genetics Dr. A. KENT, Chemistry 


Demy 8vo, bound in buckram, headbands and coloured tops. 42s. net (inland postage 8d.) 


READINGS FROM WORLD RELIGIONS 
S. GURNEY CHAMPION ann DOROTHY SHORT 


Every nation regards its own way of life as most satisfying to the aspirations of its people; and 
those aspirations are largely founded on the religious faiths to which the people adhere. It has never 
been more necessary than now, when the peace of the world is in jeopardy, that “ nation shall 
speak unto nation ” with an‘understanding of one another’s problems, motives and ideals; and this 
book is an attempt to give the public an insight into the creeds and precepts which the present-day 
great religions of the world offer for man’s guidance and welfare. 18s. net (inland postage 8d.) 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Pror. V. GORDON CHILDE 


In this anthropological study the author traces the evolution of society from barbarism to civilization, 
and demonstrates that adaptation to the environment is a condition of survival for societies as for 
organisms; that the cultural evolution is an orderly and rational process that can be understood 
by the human intellect without invoking any necessarily incalculable factors and miracles. 

10s. 6d. net (inland postage 6d.) 


EX-ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


SYLVIA PANKHURST 


After 50 years of exploitation and oppression, ex-Italian Somaliland has once again been given 
into the hands of Italy. Sylvia Pankhurst’s book, the fruit of more than 15 years’ study, is carefully 
documented, and, by its authority, will command the attention of all those who are determined to 
establish or preserve the freedom of small nations, and also those who are considering the funda- 
mental problems of colonial rule. 12s. 6d. net (inland postage 9d.) 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In 1949 there was published in America a_ book, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, by Paul 
Blanshard. This book, which was reviewed in The 
Literary Guide at the time, 1s not concerned with the 
truth or otherwise of the religious dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, but with its role in the field of 
politics and society. A British edition of the work 
has now been published, by Secker and Warburg, with 
the tithe Freedom and Catholic Power, and the price 
is 16s. * * * 


As the author's declared purpose is to show the 
incompatibility of the political and social principles 
and policy of Catholicism with the whole spirit of 
democracy, and therefore with all true social progress, 
and bearing in mind the immense power and influence 
of the Catholic Church in the United States (Mr. 
Blanshard estimates the membership at 26,000,000), 
it is not surprising that American Freedom and 
Catholic Power met with a hostile reception when it 
first appeared; though it certainly is surprising to learn 
that, nevertheless, more than 120,000 copies of the 
book have been sold. Owing to the relative weakness 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain, the 
British people have not as yet felt the full force of 
Catholic interference in matters of film and radio 
censorship, control of the Press, suppression of birth- 
control clinics, and prevention of divorce law reform. 
But Mr. Blanshard, in the British edition of his book, 
expresses the hope that it * will help the British public 
to realize that democracy’s battle against the world- 
wide system of power that centres in Rome is a single 
battle in which all British and American democrats 
have a common stake.” 

* 


The B.B.C. announces that this year’s Reith Lectures 
will be given by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Radcliffe of 
Werneth, G.B.E., Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. Lord 
Radcliffe has chosen as his subject ** The Problem of 
Power in Organized Society,” and his lectures will be 
broadcast during the autumn in the Home Service and 
will be repeated in the Third Programme. The purpose 
of the Reith Lectures is to invite an acknowledged 
authority each year to undertake some study or original 
research and to give listeners the results of this in a 
series of six to eight lectures. Bertrand Russell, who, 
in 1948, spoke on “ Authority and the Individual,” 
was the first Reith Lecturer. 

~ * 

Just published by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. is 
the second edition of A Dictionary of Universal 
Biography, of all ages and of all peoples, by Albert 
M. Hyamson, O.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. The work first 
appeared in 1915S, and has now been entirely re- 
written. Every entry has been checked and corrected 
in the light of information which has since come to 
hand, and there ts also a large number of new entries 
relating to men and women of distinction who have 
died during the last thirty years, and to more remote 
figures about whom information has become available 
through such new works as the Dictionary of American 
Biography. This revised edition of the Dictionary of 
Universal Biography is thus a most comprehensive 
guide to the biographies of all men and women who 
have achieved eminence or notoriety. The price is 
£4 4s. (postage Is. extra). 

Readers of The Literary Guide are reminded that 

under Section “C of Sir John Sumner’s Trust the 


Editors of The Literary Guide and of The Freethinker 
were appointed to nominate necessitous persons who 
may in their opinion require charitable assistance, such 
nominations being subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. The sum available for such grants is limited 
to the income received under tke Trust Deed from 
year to year. Any applications for assistance from 
this Trust should be addressed to either Mr. Fredericks 
Watts, Editor of The Literary Guide, 5 Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, or Mr. Chapman 
Cohen, Editor of The Freethinker, 41 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


* * 


Members of the R.P.A. who wish to receive a copy 
of the R.P.A, Catalogue for 1951 should write to 
the Registrar, R.P.A, Ltd., 5-6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 

* 


The Rationalist Press Association has _ recently 
received four legacies totalling £742 5s. 4d.—£500 from 
the estate of the late F. W. Hutton, of Frodsham; 
£200 from the late A. J. Mallion, of York; £10 from 
the late Thomas Dixon, of Swansea: and £32 Ss. 4d. 
trom the late Gustave Dutaud, of Canada. 


C. A. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received from September 1, 1950:— 


£125.—Rationalist Press Association Ltd. Grant for 1950. 
£21.—H. W. Newby. £10 10s.—-W. Grantham. £5 Ss.—J. A. 
Balmford,. R. G. Morion. £5.—W. H. Leeming. £3.—-Mrs. 
F. M. Langworthy. £2 2s.—* W. Angus, A. D. 
Corrick. £2.—F. Sheppard. 
t1 Is.—F. R. Freeman, Dr. S. Crown, W. Blathwayt. Miss J. B. 
Fletcher, L. Spencer, F. C. Brown. A. Smith, K. Anderson, 
H. N. Robbins, R. Aldington. G. A. Laughton, E. H. Fisher, 
H. J. Leslie, D. H. Strathern. 
£1.—-J. W. Anderson, E. W. Lambert, M. B. Harvey, R. Blunt, 
C. A. Rumary, A.H.C.,"° Mr. and Mrs. Elderkin, H. 
Murray, J. Williams, A. Hunter, R. G. Love, A. McDonald, 
Prof. J. W. Hickson. J. W. Tayler. 17s. 6d.—A. V. Peries. 
1‘s.—G. J. Dovey. 12s. 6d.—A. G. Lewis, H. Fiddian, 
H. Ashplant, R. A. D. Forrest, Mrs. R. Clark. 
10s. 6d.—Mrs. G. Wengraf, F. G. Gibbs, A. E. Stringer, D. 
Evans, Mrs. E. Donaldson, R. D. Birrell, Dr. J. S. D. Bacon, 
James W. Mackie, D. Chesters, D. G. Rendall, J. C. Lines, 
W. S. Perkins. 
10s.—H. Fraser, C. M. Hollingham, E. E. Cripps. D. Finlayson, 
E. Henry, J. Wilson, E. E. Bissell, D. H. R. Cook, V. V. P. 
Major G. P. A. Bracken, R. Dell, ‘ T.J.G.,"" H. 
W. McKay. H. L. Blachford. C. A. Edington, 
H. Glossop, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Watson. 
Wilkinson, ** Habeas Corpus.” P. Lunken, F. C. 
Parsons, A. C. Barango, R. C. Churchill, W. F. Wakely. 
T. Kenyon, W/Cdr. G. Tupholme ¥s. 4d.—J. E. Comer- 
ford. 9s.—T. W. Bennett. , 
7s. 6d.—B. Millar, Mrs. E. 
G. Howard. 


Fitzwater Wray. 

6s.—-D. Davies. 

2 Ss.—A. D. Cohen, 

L. R. Miller. A. Freeman, W. G. Wilson, H. Hes, 
J. Ramsay. W. F. Luckett, W. McKee. C. Harbig. J. K. 
Rickards, Miss M. Delbende, R. Blunt, C. Caplan, J. Mac- 
Alister, R. Brownlee, F. R. Ballantyne, P. J. Cockaday, H 
Kyffin. W. D. Scott, Bill Jones,”” H. E. Hughes, ** A.F..” 
F. Metcalfe, H. Tattersall, J. McBride, A. O. Hooper, T 
Owen, J. Weston, Mrs. H. M. Euvard, H. L. Swire, A 
Marsh, C. E. Saunders, Lt.-Col. R. Bridge. 

4s.—J. S. Clark. 3s.—G. I, Bennett, T. T. Price, K. J. Farthing. 
H. Stoddart, ** Sagittarius."’ 2s. 6¢.—F. Lonnon, A. 
Chapman, J. R. Dingle. H. Holloway, K. B. Eller. R. R. 
Ewington, W. J. Lowe, P. L. H. Logsdon, H. Tinkler, A. S. 
Velate, F. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Ord. A. F. W. Perkins. 
Miss J. Bridie, ** Orbilius Alter.". H. T. Clements, J. Fair- 


A. 
».,"" G. R. Bennett, E. J. Lewis, W. K. M 
W. E. Ghartey. 
ts —J. C. Griffiths, P. H. Chapman. A. 
Total donations received to February 28, 1951: 


£8,296 18s. 6d. 
Total donations required: £100,000. 
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A New Shilling Series 


SOME day the history of the paper-backed book will 
have to be written. It should prove an interesting 
chapter in the history of literature and education, In 
England, at any rate, the progress of the paper-back 
is connected with the growth of the Rationalist move- 
ment, as a glance at John Chapman’s Library for the 
People and the R.P.A. Cheap Reprints will show. A 
number of factors have contributed to the phenomenal 
success of the paper-back today, and they have fitted 
into the pattern of contemporary life by virtue of the 
fact that they are both cheap and easy to store in a 
small space. Ranging from philosophy to sexy novels 
with flamboyant covers, they appeal to all tastes, and 


in the future will present an impressive problem to , 


literary historians, sociologists, and bibliographers. 

In view of the part played by Rationalism in foster- 
ing the paper-back, it is fitting that a new series should 
be announced from the house which pioneered the 
Cheap Reprints about half a century ago. Messrs. 
Watts’s Thrift Books are something more than a new 
line of reprints and represent a minor revolution in 
cheap, serious publishing. Each title in the series is 
an entirely new work, specially written for it; again, 
the publication of such attractive, illustrated books 
at the price of a shilling each represents a courageous 
act of faith that is nothing short of astonishing in 
these days of high and rising prices. 

With their bright red and white covers, Thrift Books 
contain approximately one hundred and twenty pages 
of text, are well printed and most pleasant to handle. 
The first four titles give some idea of the scope of the 
series, which will cover Science, Literature, and History. 
Both in size and high standard of appearance they 
rank with any of the more widely-known series of 
paper-covered books, and cost considerably less. 


Evolution in Outline, by Prof. T. Neville George, 
is written for the reader with a minimum knowledge 
of biology. It is an attempt to summarize coherently 
the mass of new knowledge regarding evolution that 
has been gained since Darwin. Nine illustrations and 
numerous examples give support to what is a clearly- 
written and succinct account, and a glossary is pro- 
vided to explain some of the more difficult terms. 
The first chapter disentangles fact from theory, a 
difficuy task which the author carries out in a very 
little épace and in a manner which calls for admira- 
tion. So well is the book written that convinced anti- 
evolutionists will probably reject it as vehemently as 
any of the larger works on the subject. In so doing, 
they will be paying author and publisher a graceful 
though unintentional compliment. 

No one looking at the uninspiring theatre posters 
advertising current London productions could doubt 
that there is something wrong with the contemporary 
stage. The weary round of trivial farces is varied by 
plays on a drably same sexual theme, and, apart from 
revivals, plays that do not fall into either category are 
an exception. Responsibility for this depressing 
situation is widely shared, but part at least lies with 
the audience, to whom Mr. Harold Downs’s Theatre- 
going is primarily addressed. His intention is to make 
the reader think about drama and about the place 
of the theatre in the life of the community, and so 
to heighten both appreciation and pleasure. The 
confirmed theatregoer will find much to delight him 


here and so will those who regard the stage as the 
rather shabby relation of the glossy cinema. Mr. 
Downs’s gusto and enthusiasm are infectious; and 
besides this his book has a pungent quality and a good 
deal of shrewd and penetrating analysis. He is 
especially telling in his discussion of the critic and 
values. A few happily chosen words by Hamilton 
Fyfe usher in this book, which will, says Mr. Fyfe. 
“help you to understand why he and I and so many 
more reckon the hours we have spent at the play 
among our most delightful and enlightening experi- 
ences.” He is right; it certainly does. 

Now that some of the ideological dust surrounding 
the word *“ genetics ” has begun to settle down it is 
possible to welcome without suspicion a book with 
the inviting title What's All This About Genetics?, by 
Mrs. Rona Hurst. She answers the question posed in 
one hundred and fourteen pages. In addition, she 
gives some notes on pioneers in this field, and a select 
bibliography. With no apparent hurry, the reader is 
guided, without technical jargon, through the basic 
principles of genetics. Four diagrams and two tables 
help in the presentation of matter, but most imme- 
diately striking is the author’s vigour and clarity of 
exposition. Mrs. Hurst’s book might well serve as a 
model of what the brief non-technical introduction to 
a subject ought to be. It deserves a wide sale, and at 
its modest price should get it. 

Mr. Adam Gowans Whyte, who died while his book 
was in the press, was well known to readers of this 
journal, and his work needs no introduction. The 
Ladder of Life sets out to trace the evolution of the 
mind from its earliest stages in the one-celled organism 
to the human brain. Nineteen illustrations add greatly 
to the valuesof the text, which is written in what the 
publishers aptly call his “* simple charm” of style. He 
probes gently yet searchingly into the mystery of the 
mind, illuminating obscurities with the clear light of 
his own thought. Mr. Gowans Whyte will be remem- 
bered for weightier books than this, yet it is impossible 
not to feel that this short work shows him at his best, 
writing upon a subject that was dear to his heart and 
in which he moved lightly, deftly, surely, and with 


precision. 
* 


These four titles are respectively numbered one, two, 
three, and four in the series of Thrift Books, which, 
it is to be hoped, will be as successful as the Thinker’s 
Library, to which they are designed as a companion. 
Thrift Books are marvels of cheapness, and besides 
the excellence in the contents of the first volumes they 
bear the hallmark of attention to detail in production, 
which is so necessary yet so often botched or ignored. 

Victor E. 


TIME 


TIME is the factor by which we live, 

Disputing time is the means we give 

To show that rhythm is just a shade 

Of other things, not just man made. 

A man who does not live by time 

Is like a poem out of rhyme. 

He cannot feel the pulse of life; 

He's therefore bound to feel the strife. 
ALIcE WILSON. 
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Faith as a Non-Theological Term 


THe word “faith” first arouses theological 
associations; it is, however, independent of them 
and is a term for a state of mind without which 
many “enterprises of great pith and moment” 
would not be undertaken. It can be well illustrated 
from the sciences. If faith means the state of 
mind of a man who ventures into the unknown 
to find something hoped for which may not be 
where he searches, or may not exist at all, it looks 
irrational; but if a valid test can be applied, the 
objection falls. 

It might be thought that any research laboratory 
would show plenty of examples of this state of 
mind. Actually, if we want it “ chemically pure,” 
so to speak, we shall have to go to the amateur. 
Many men of science regret the passing of the 
amateur, who did so much for science in the 
nineteenth century; he had every chance of taking 
his own line and of being both free and dis- 
interested. The professional researcher can seldom 
be in this position; usually he has to try for rather 
short-range “ dividends,” and of course he is paid. 
Many new areas of research have been first 


sketched out by the amateur because he is ready 
to sail into the blue and founder. The professional 


cannot risk that; nor can his directors. Endow- 
ments must be considered, so that long-range 
research, which would obviate much short-range 
work, has to be shelved. But when the amateur 
has shown that there is new land in the offing, 
the professional will explore it. Comparing today 
with the nineteenth century, his field is much 
restricted. The complex, highly specialized 
apparatus of research and the desirability of team- 
work are among the things against him. 

We shall find, among amateur investigators, as 
good examples of pure faith as we are ever likely 
to get; they are as nearly free and may be as per- 
fectly disinterested as is humanly possible. This 
freedom has been most easily attained in the more 
prosperous sections of the middle classes. It 
wants an assured outlook and an assured income. 
We think of Darwin putting away his cheque- 
book and saying that at any rate they would have 
enough for their bread-and-butter. This has been 
one way of securing the “fit though few.” Will 
the new ways do better? 

We must postulate the kind of man who is 
intellectually curious, which is mainly a matter of 
heredity, and whose interest has somehow been 
aroused in a particular subject. How this happens 
is very obscure and does not now concern us. 
An opportunity comes to his door. Is he to take 


it? The necessary condition for choice is present— 
dubiety. How does he come to a decision to act? 
The contents of his mind about his subject— 
probably long cogitated—what he supposes, hopes 
for, envisages, and tries to grasp imaginatively, 
slowly unify and lead to action. States of mind 
vary in “ potential ” and become active outwardly 
after reaching some critical intensity: a kind of 
force is built up which reminds us in a way of 
a vector quantity with its directional arrow. The 
relative influence of the conative and the intel- 
lectual in forming this faith varies widely with the 
individual. 

The aim of our investigator may be almost 
purely intellectual; but his choice calls for 
courage, the sacrifice of time and money, and is 
clearly a moral choice on these and other grounds. 


He could not set out neutral in expectancy. 
He must hope for something. His hopes will be 
unprecise—e.g., to turn a rather indefinite hypo- 
thesis into better shape, to put something’ on the 
map,” and so on. But what he does will be 
precise enough. He may fail. He is going to 
verify or falsify his faith. It is to be tested 
objectively. He must start with some hypothesis; 
but once he begins to act he leaves the indefinite, 
and his hypothesis follows suit. If his data show 
order, it will gain form and become a thesis, and, 
with luck, turn into a theory accommodating new 
facts. He may look back and reflect that in 
general his faith has been justified, but in particu- 
lar outlines falsified. We are taking a successful 
case. 

The historian of science does not concern 
himself much with failures. They play the same 
part in his work as the conquered in that of the 
general historian—though much less prominently. 
There is sometimes little to choose between the 
qualities of the groups, however great the differ- 
ence in the event. Evidence about the failures is 
naturally rarer than about the successful; yet its 
study is equally useful. Some failures are honour- 
able, and a few splendid. Others are squalid or 
pathetic, illustrating crass and stupid obstinacy. A 
failure involving health, time, money, and almost 
inhuman industry, provided it be intelligent, is 
not without honour. 

That old classic, Dr. Samuel Smiles’s Se/f Help. 
and his numerous brood of similar books, 
illustrate our subject. The most interesting cases 
today are perhaps the failures which punctuate 
the successes of the eminent. A book might well 
be written about them. SIDNEY EAsTES. 
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EINSTEIN ON MODERN PROBLEMS 


Out oF My Later Years. By Albert Einstein. 
Thames and Hudson, London. viii+282 pp., with 
S line diagrams; Index. 15s. 


Einstein is usually regarded as a dreamy philosopher 
and man of science who has little or no contact with 
the ordinary affairs of life. Those who entertain this 
opinion will be quickly disillusioned by reading his 
latest book, which contains fifty-nine essays consisting 
of addresses. articles, letters, appeals, and miscellaneous 
Papers, covering the years 1934 to 1950. Of these 
eight only (9-16), under the title ‘* Science.” deal 
directly with scientific matters, and, strange to say. 
they are the most unsatisfactory portion of the book 
because they contain nothing really new for men of 
science and also because they are too difficult for the 
average reader to understand. There is one exception 
to this statement: Essay 16. ** An Elementary Deriva- 
tion of the Equivalence of Mass and Energy,” which 
is based on the law of the conservation of momentum. 
on the expression for the pressure of radiation, and, 
lastly, on the well-known expression for the aberration 
of light. should be read by everyone. If this method 
has been previously used the present reviewer must 
admit that he has not seen it anywhere, and it seems 
to him to be a very fine exposition of the subject 
under consideration. 

The other essays cover a multitude of subjects, and 
throughout all of them there stands out prominently 
the true character of Einstein as one who under all 
circumstances espouses the humanitarian cause. A 
few of the essays are out of date politically, as might 
be expected since some of them are sixteen years old; 
but this does not detract from the interest of the book. 
In a few cases policies of doubtful utility are advo- 
cated. Thus, Essay 17, ** Why Socialism?, ** condemns 
capitalism for various reasons, but chiefly because of 
its crippling effect on individuals. One wonders 
whether he had studied the crippling effect of State 
control on a number of industries in England before 
he wrote this essay in 1949, and, while it must be 
admitted that unlimited competition leads, as Einstein 
points out, to a huge waste of labour, it must also 
be admitted that State control can lead to a commen- 
surable waste of labour—a very recent instance ot 
which is seen in the East African Groundnuts scheme. 
We somehow feel that Einstein’s humanitarianism is 
occasionally responsible for an unbalanced judgment 
on economic questions. 

As might be expected, he takes up the cause of the 
Negroes in America and condemns as unworthy and 
fatal the traditional bias against them. While he holds 
out littlhe hope of a rapid healing of this deeply 
entrenched evil, he emphasizes the influence that can 
be effected by the man of good will who must have 
courage to set an example by word and deed. “ and 
must watch lest his children become influenced by this 
racial bias.’ In England this unfortunate racial 
problem is practically non-existent (though in a few 
of our port towns racial antagonism occasionally 
manifests itself in serious acts of violence), and we are 
disposed to take a sombre view of the social outlook 
of the Americans, whose democratic principles are 
limited very largely to men of white skins. It must 
be admitted, however, that the problem is bristling 


with difficulties, and there does not seem to be any 
simple or quick remedy for this social evil. 

Many of the essays are devoted to suggestions for 
world peace, and Einstein is convinced that it can 
never materialize until there is a single judicial and 
executive power for the entire planet. Mutual 
inspection by the leading military powers of methods 
and installations used for the production of offensive 
weapons, interchanging personnel in military and 
technical realms, the conversion of national armies 
into a supra-national military force, and the incorpora- 
tion of all nations into the supra-national organization, 
should be the great ideal towards which men should 
strive. An important task for an organization of 
intellectual workers at present is to fight for the 
establishment of a supra-national political force as a 
protection against fresh wars of aggression. 

In conclusion, reference should be made to his 
warning to the Jews in Essay 51, written in 1938. He 
points out the danger of a narrow nationalism of a 
Jewish State; a nation in the political sense woutd be 
equivalent to “turning away from the spiritualization 
of our community which we owe to the genius of our 
prophets.’ One cannot easily avoid the suspicion that 
his forebodings seem to be in danger of fulfilment. 

We heartily commend this book to everyone who 
is interested in the great social, economic, and political 
questions of the present age. If readers are not 
interested in science they can ignore Essays 9-16 
without losing much of the value of the book. 

M. Davipson. 


FREE BUT FETTERED 


CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM. 
Faber. 106 pp. 6s. 


Prof. Macmurray has expanded his Chancellor 
Dunning lectures delivered at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. and given us some thoughtful 
studies on the nature of freedom, the conflicts which 
hamper its prevalence, and the factors which might 
ensure its universal enjoyment. 

As literary exercises these essays rank high. The 
author marshals his arguments in a masterly manner, 
and his way of thinking is his own. If his provocative 
statements could be accepted his conclusions would be 
satisfying, though too general to have much practical 
value. By this we mean that those who live sheltered 
lives and find delectation in reading academic dis- 
courses can be grateful to the author for the quality 
of the fare he provides. But the millions who sweat 
and toil and live on the borderline of poverty-—those 
who have to obey orders, not give them-—would 
appreciate something less dialectical. To them the 
author's treatment of his theme will seem not merely 
detached but somewhat remote from what the times 
require. 

Prof. Macmurray rightly contends that freedom is 
relative—relative to the wants of the individual, to 
what he can be granted without interfering with the 
liberty of others, and to the national and international 
circumstances as they fluctuate from time to time. 
But disagreeing with Plato, he sees history “ not as 
man’s struggle to win his freedom in a world that 
frustrates his efforts, but a record of the twists and 
evasions by which men seek to escape from freedom 


By John Macmurray. 
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in a world which thrusts it remorselessiy upon them.” 
[his leads up to the contention that we are free so 
long as we do not seek security. The argument here is 
rather dubious. No doubt a disarmed hunter who 
climbs a tree to escape the attention of a man-eating 
tiger barters his freedom to roam about for temporary 
security; but the security gives him the freedom to 
remain alive. Furthermore, the security he would 
have had if possessed of a loaded gun would have 
given him freedom to roam despite the presence of 
the tiger. The point is that most people, both the poor 
and the rich who fear to become poor, know very well 
that without security freedom has little meaning unless 
one is an ascetic and doesn’t care whether one lives or 
dies. 

Of course, there is an undercurrent of truth in 
what Prof. Macmurray states, and he commands assent 
when saying that freedom can come to all only by 
balancing our desires against the means available for 
satisfying them, and that there must be fraternal con- 
sideration—that is, true fellowship. His conception of 
a new dispensation shot through with loving kindness 
and won by coming to terms with security is also 
admirable, and it cannot be denied that eventually we 
must establish freedom for all in a single world order, 
or lose our own. Had the ideas in this book been 
expressed in more homely language it could have been 
recommended to the man-in-the-street. 

C. T. SMITH. 


MR. DE LA MARE’S NEW POEMS 


INWARD COMPANION. By Walter de ila Mare. Faber. 


97 pp. &s. 6d. 
For half a century Mr, Walter de la Mare has been 


delighting us with his incomparable poems, to say 
nothing of the short stories, unique in their kind, and 


the essays and anthologies. He is now in his seventy- 
seventh year, and the lyrics in this new volume are as 
exquisite, and in their different way as magical, as the 
things he was writing in youth and middle age. He 
has always been, and still is, master of a music 
peculiarly his own, Without ever losing touch with 
the central English tradition, he has enriched that 
tradition by many subtleties of metre and cadence. 
And as he 1s the most musical, so he is by a long way 
the most imaginative and evocative of living poets. 
The world he creates or re-creates for us, of beauty 
and terror, darkness and delight, mystery within 
mystery, has added a new dimension to human experi- 
ence, This means that he is already, in his own lifetime, 
among the immortals. With advancing years the mood 
has somewhat changed, but the old wonder is still here, 
the restless probing and questioning, the childlike joy 
in things seen and imagined and surmised. The 
pervading mood of these new poems is a serene melan- 
choly. He contemplates frescoes in an old church: — 
Six centuries now have gone 
Since, one by one, 
These stones were laid. 
And in air’s vacancy 
This beauty made. 
They who thus reared them 
Their long rest have won 
Ours now this heritage— 
To guard, preserve, delight in, brood upon; 
And in these transitory fragments scan 
The immortal longings in the foul of Man. 
Flowers and children, sunlight and moonlight, the 
beauties of earth and the mystery of the human spirit: 
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these are still his recurring themes. These, which in 
other hands might yield only triteness, are invested by 
his innocence, which is his genius, with eternal mean- 
ing, crystallized in poem after poem of jewel-bright 
clarity. I quote one more small example : — 
Here lies, but seven years old, our little maid, 
Once of the darkness Oh, so sore afraid! 
Light of the World—remember that small fear, 
And when nor moon nor stars do shine, draw near! 


But I would add that the cumulative effect of these 
beautiful things is far greater than the sum of their 
individual impacts. GERALD BULLETT. 


POSTSCRIPT ON SHAW 


G.B.S.: A Postscript. By Hesketh Pearson. Collins. 
190 pp., including 4 pp. Index; 2 Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Pearson is the author of a well-known life ot 
Shaw published in 1942, to which this is a supplement. 
It contains reports of many conversations with Shaw 
before and after the date of the earlier work, an 
account of his last years, and some disputable appre- 
ciations and criticisms. It may be doubted whether 
Mr. Pearson is the best possible biographer of Shaw. 
On his own admission he is “absolutely and 
exclusively artistic’’ and does not “care a rap for 
religion, politics. science, philosophy, and all the rest 
of the rot wherewith mankind is perpetually doped.” 
Why art is any less dope than science or philosophy 
is a question to which, no doubt, Mr. Pearson has 
an answer. Anyway, it so happens that Shaw was 
tremendously interested in the things for which Mr. 
Pearson does not care a rap. The drawbacks of the 
situation are obvious. 

Still, he was on intimate terms with Shaw, and has 
done for him the sort of job which Boswell, with equal 
disqualifications, did for Johnson. Diggers into the. 
book will be rewarded with new sidelights on the great 
man—for example, his account of a “stag” party at 
which he sat next Chesterton, and at which the guests. 
well wined, threw bread about and made smutty 
speeches. “I got up and went home. You must 
remember that I am a civilized Irishman, and you 
cannot civilize an Englishman, nor an Englishwoman 
either, except superficially..". There are also some new 
data on the plays. The original of Tanner in Man 
and Superman was not, as most of us thought, Shaw 
himself, but H. M. Hyndman. Ridgeon in The 
Doctor's Dilemma (as 1 have heard before) is 
Almroth Wright; Orinthia in The Apple Cart is Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell; and, strangest of all, Raina in Arms 
and the Man is Annie Besant. Among the good 
Shaviana reported is the answer to the question: “ Do 
you approve of violence in politics?” ‘* The politicians 
have never waited for my approval.” It is salutary 
to be reminded, too, of the caricature of criticism 
which Shaw often faced. Androcles and the Lion was 
called by The Standard “an enormously clever insult 
thrown in the face of the British people’; it gave 
The Daily Express “‘a feeling of physical repulsion ™; 
The Daily Sketch complained that “all that millions 
of our countrymen hold most sacred is sneered at”: 
and to The Globe it was an “ impudent farce" and 
an outrage on the liberties of the theatre.” The 
spectacle of the British Press behaving like a drunken 
helot may have other effects on others; to me, 1 am 
afraid, it gives the feeling which the Germans call 
Schadenfreude. For these sidelights I pardon Mr. 
Pearson such aberrations as thinking Androcles “ the 
best comedy in English since Shakespeare wrote 
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Twelfth Night.’ or as saying that Shaw “ could not 
portray anyone at all vividly who differed essentially 
from himself.’ What about Mrs. Warren and 
Dubedat? They are vivid, surely, and they are no 
more and no less Shaw than Cleopatra and Cloten 
are Shakespeare. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


FROGMEN 


THe FroGMen. By T. J. Waldron and James Glesson. 
Evans Bros. 191 pp., 10 plates. 12s. 6d. 


This is an exciting book about an unfamiliar subject. 
It deals primarily with the work, in World War II, 
of the frogmen, two-man torpedoes, and midget sub- 
marines. The technique of this particular form of 
underwater warfare was originated by the Italians 
several years before the war began, and our first intro- 
duction to it came with the loss of several ships in 
Gibraltar harbour. The authors trace the discovery ot 
the cause of these losses through the experimental 
stages up to the formation of a striking force second 
to none in the world. One thought crossed my mind 
as I read on—that this book supplies a magnificent 
antidote to pessimism about our own country and a 
tonic to those who are of it but deride it. It empha- 
sizes once again the courage, resource, guts, and brains 
that underlie the apparently easy-going, tolerant, and 
irresponsibile exteriors of our countrymen. Having 
spoken as a Briton, let me now speak as a biologist. 
Clearly a new field has been opened up not only for 
war-like purposes but for marine investigation. By 
relating the experiences of these men—their physio- 
logical reactions, physical difficulties, and their studies 
of the behaviour of sharks and other marine animals— 
to our present knowledge we should be in a better 
position to understand marine zoology even though 
we do no more than read. Moreover, work is being 
continued by these same methods, but as yet too little 
of its results are made available to make it possible 
to comment further. The authors of The Frogmen 
do, however, indicate its possibilities, though one would 
be disinclined to accept some of the suggestions made 
for solving our food problems by increasing the harvest 
of the sea. But that is another story. 
MavRICE BurRTON. 


LOISY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THe ORIGINS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Alfred 
Loisy. Trans. from the French by L. P. Jacks. 
Allen & Unwin. 332 pp., including Index. 18s. 


The revolutionary views of so renowned a Biblical critic 
as the late Alfred Loisy, whom Pius XI excommuni- 
cated in 1908 for his modernist views, are strongly 
resented by other critics in the same field of inquiry, 
but deserve the respectful attention of all students of 
the rise of Christianity. 

Loisy is far from being unique in his contention 
that Christianity, in its earliest form, was apocalyptic 
and eschatological, Many texts in the Synoptic Gospels 
are certainly so. Jesus began his missionary career 
by proclaiming the imminence of the Kingdom of 
God, in preparation for which repentance was 
demanded of all who would share in its blessings. 
The Kingdom of God meant for the Jews of that time 
a restoration of their ancient theocracy, involving the 
political independence of their country and the rout 
of their enemies. Strict obedience to the Torah, on its 
moral as well as on its ritual side, was essential if God 
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was to reign truly over his people, and this rule of 
the God of Israel was largely, though not universally, 
thought of as mediated through the Messiah, a descen- 
dant of David, the legendary monarch of a thousand 
years before. For some Jews the Messiah was a Son 
of God, an angel pre-existing in heaven and awaiting 
his advent on earth in the fullness of time. 


Loisy does not think that Jesus believed himself to 


. be the Messiah, but he insists that his Messiahship, 


made possible by his resurrection from the dead, was 
the core of the teaching of his earliest disciples. He 
does not regard the Twelve Apostles as missionaries, 
sent forth by Jesus to convert the world, but as the 
leaders of the littke community of believers in Jeru- 
salem. St. Paul was the first Christian missionary ot 
any importance. The ubiquitous propaganda of the 


_ Twelve is the fruit of legend. 


The teaching of St. Paul was as apocalyptic and 
eschatological as that of his predecessors. The thirteen 
epistles atiributed to him by conservative critics— 
outside the Church of Rome no scholar of any weight 
thinks he could have written the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—are regarded as wholly pseudepigraphic by a small 
school of critics, mostly Dutch, while the Pastorals 
(1 and 2 Timothy and Titus) are denied to be Pauline 
by perhaps the majority of Protestant scholars, and 
doubt is thrown by many on the genuineness of 
Ephesians and 2 Thessalonians. Loisy rejects the 
ascription to St. Paul of others besides these epistles, 
and believes that even Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, and 1 Thessalonians contain non-Pauline 
matter. 

In addition to the historic Paul, with his eschato- 
logical outlook and rabbinical method of argument, 
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Loisy discovers a “ mystic Paul” (that is, a mystic 
interpolating the genuine Pauline epistles), or perhaps 
more than one such * mystic Paul,’ who is responsible 
for the first draft of a Christian Gnosis, concerned 
with the spiritual union, through faith and sacraments, 
of the believer with his Lord, who has attained im- 
mortal life by his propitiatory§ self-offering. The 
historic Paul and the * mystic Paul’ are distinguish- 
able by style and vocabulary, as well as by subject- 
matter and mode of presentation. 

The Acts of the Apostles is, in Loisy’s opinion, a 
second-century falsification of a genuine first-century 
document, expanding, altering, and partly curtailing the 
original draft of this work. Few critics follow Loisy 
in his startling diagnosis. But, even for conservatives 
like Sir William Ramsay, the Acts contain some legen- 
dary matter. Parts of it—e.g., the ** We ”’ document 
(or most of it}—ring true; but its picture of the Early 
Church suggests a writer of a later generation. 

The Synoptic Gospels contain much that cannot be 
called apocalyptic and eschatological. As we have 
them, Jesus is set forth as the Saviour and Teacher ot 
mankind. In Matt. xvi, 15, the famous “ Thou Art 
Peter” text, the Kingdom of God is equated with the 
Church. None of these universalist texts belong to 
the primitive evangel. 

Loisy assigns rather late dates to both the Synoptics 
and the Fourth Gospel; but he considers that the 
evidence warrants us in believing that the former were 
current, substantially as we have them, in the first third 
of the second century. The original draft of the 
Fourth Gospel he dates about a.p. 135-40——a work 
that, in his opinion and that of other critics, has 
received additions and interpolations, His dating otf 
the Fourth Gospel can hardly be sustained if the John 
Ryland’s fragment—Jn. xviii, 31-33 and 37-38 (in part) 

is as early as the palwographists maintain. 

A. D. SMITH. 


A BISHOP LOOKS AT LIFE AND DEATH 


THE PROBLEM OF Lire AND Deatu. By A. E. Morris. 
(S.P.C.K.) 109 pp. Paper cover, 3s. 6d. 
There is something less than academic about specula- 
tion regarding the problems of life and death. It is 
altogether too inescapable to be treated with theological 
detachment, even supposing such a thing to be possible. 
The most strikingly imaginative grasp of the problem 
in question was shown by the numerous anonymous 
artists who illustrated the “ Dance of Death” on 
countless church walls in the Middle Ages. Today, of 
course, death is looked upon rather differently (a grisly 
cadaver no longer puts his hand over the reveller’s 
shoulder; nor does he beckon to a richly-robed judge), 
and it is with such a change that this small book is 
concerned. It is a reprint of four lectures delivered 
by the Bishop of Monmouth some years ago, and 
manages to combine a personal attitude with strict 
orthodoxy, being written with sincerity and humility. 
Naturally, the perennial problem of final destiny 
after death comes in for some discussion; so, too, does 
the Christian doctrine of hell (the author calls it Hell). 
Then there is a section dealing with heaven. Wherever 
there is a departure from the commonly held view, it 
is always on a theme that has not yet become a part of 
the official dogma. So far, so good. But what is the 
Rationalist or sceptic to make of it all? Since he bases 
his attitude on premisses that no Christian would 
admit, has this Church of England teaching any 
special relevance for him? 
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The answer, one supposes, must be * Yes.” There 
is a good deal here that will cause the unbeliever to 
become clearer in his rejection of this particular doc- 
trine. Again, it explains in some measure why the 
Church of England has to rely on such artificial aids 
as a near monopoly of religious broadcasting, while 
congregations dwindle. Throughout this book, one is 
conscious of a lack of a dynamic. There seems to be 
no driving force behind the argument; it reflects all 
too well the Church of which its author is so distin- 
guished a member. It is discreet and rather tired. The 
problems are admirably stated, then clearly explained 
within the framework of Anglican theology, but it is 
difficult to avoid feeling that some of the dust from past 
controversies has been allowed to settle, alas! depress- 
ingly upon the pages of this book. 

Victor E. NEUBURG. 


Short Notices 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PsycHOLoGy. By O. L. 
Zangwill. Home Study Library; Methuen. xii+ 
228 pp., including 7 pp. Index and 20 diagrams. Ss. 

The majority of introductions to psychology are written 

by Americans, mainly because this new science had 

a flying start academically on that vast heterogeneous 

continent, although subsequently expressing itself in a 

bewildering diversity into many schools. Dr. Zangwill, 

in very short space, endeavours to present a more 
native empirical approach; his book illustrates the 
temper of the Cambridge psychological laboratory, 
where he was trained, and the Experimental Psycho- 
logy department at Oxford, where he now teaches. 

With no particular axe to grind and no dogmatic 

support for Freud, for Behaviourism, or for the Gestalt 

school, but merely respecting the discipline of the 
experimental method, he has produced an introduction 
to psychology. both modern and scientific. 

The book divides itself roughly into two parts: a 
brief history and an outline of the experimental and 
physiological background in the first half, and the 
second part mainly concerned with psycho-analysis, 
problems of personality, and intelligence and mental 
measurement. Throughout Dr. Zangwill emphasizes 
the objective nature of psychological investigation and 
consequently how tentative all one’s conclusions have 
io be, but im this essay in optimism he does indicate 
the value of understanding the complex of human 
behaviour in which everyone is a part. He has done 
an excellent job. Psychology can assist man to live 
more reasonably, and this introduction should be a 
tonic for all Rationalists, for it is backed up by reports 
of the latest experimental findings in every field. 


THe Science OF Herepiry. By J. S. D. Bacon, M.A., 
Ph.D. Thinker’s Library; Watts.  viii+ 192 pp., 
including 4 pp. Index. 3s. 6d. 

The Lysenko controvery, Third Programme talks on 

declining national intelligence, and a continuation of 

traditional nature versus nurture debates in new guises, 
make the problem of heredity and inherited charac- 
teristics a day-by-day concern of every intelligent 
layman. A reliable short guide to this problem has 
been demanded, and Dr. Bacon’s book answers that 
need admirably. In The Science of Heredity he places 
the science of genetics against its historical background 
and then proceeds from a clear study of the cell and 
an analysis of Mendelian laws to an excellent résumé 
of modern theory of chromosome and gene, including 
a short discussion of the Lysenko views. He ventures 
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rather warily into the very difficult topic of dominance 
and its evolutionary aspect: indeed, in order to be 
au fait with modern ideas on evolution one must be 
clear on this question. 

The book concludes on a cautionary note: the 
young science of genetics must not be applied too 
wildly to human affairs, and a warning of the possible 
disastrous effects upon the genetic structure of man 
as the result of atomic radiation, instancing Hiroshima 
as an example. 


THe ScCiENCE OF HyPNoTisM. 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D., etc. 
including Index. 7s. 6d. 


In this reprint of Dr. Cannon's book, originally 
published in 1936, hypnotism is described and con- 
sidered as a_ scientific technique, not in vague 
Piddingtonesque details. The major part of the book 
is concerned with methods of hypnotizing, and hyp- 
notic colour science with which I am unfamiliar. The 
hypnotic effects of colour, sound, and perfume are 
extremely interesting to study scientifically, but Dr. 
Cannon’s “1 am looking forward to the time when 
the B.B.C. and music-halls will give their half-hour 
of Slumber Music with appropriate colour combina- 
tions [used in television] ** seems an unnecessary hope. 
At least this book will enable many people to 
familiarize themselves with some methods of hypno- 
tizing, but practice remains a skilled activity. 


By Alexander Cannon. 
Rider & Co. 126pp., 


WHarT IS THE SABBATH Day? By H. Cutner. Pioneer 


Press. 64 pp. Is. 3d. 


This booklet might be used as a supplement to the 
recent B.B.C. programme ‘“ Focus on the English 
Sunday.’ Sabbatarianism, indeed, continues as a 
major vice in our society. Mr. Cutner makes the 
doubtful history of the seventh day more accessible 
and includes an interesting account of contemporary 
Sunday practices gathered from sociological surveys 
like Mass Observation. It is a useful antidote to the 
activities of Mr. Misery’ Martin and his Lord's 
Day Observance Society. 


Darwin Is Nor For Cuitpren. By Vera Barclay. 
Herbert Jenkins. 256 pp., including pp. 
Appendix, 2 pp. Glossary, and 4 pp. Index. 7s, 6d. 

It would seem that Vera Barclay is of the opinion 

that we fool ourselves if we believe in evolution at all. 

She is worried that something of Darwin’s views 

should be finding its way into the schools, so she 

has set down views, together with extracts from the 
writings of many scientists, directed towards exploding 
the myth. One would not doubt her sincerity. One 
could even agree with her that there are gaps in the 
evidence supporting Darwin’s hypothesis; even the most 
ardent evolutionist admits as much. One would have 
liked, however, to see the arguments against evolution 
presented in something less than a muddled hotch- 
potch, in which inconsistent arguments are all too 
plentiful. The strongest criticism of this book lies, 
however, in the material chosen for dissection. This 
consists mainly of conclusions, observations, and 
hypotheses current some fifty years ago, most of which 
have been discredited by scientists themselves or have 
since been considerably modified. The volume of 
evidence that has emerged in, say, the last twenty 
years has been ignored—or is, perhaps, unknown to 
the author of this book. Vera Barclay’s writings 
may be compared to the actions of an examiner assess- 
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ing a candidate's fitness for an honours degree by 
raking over the mistakes he made in his matric. papers. 


H. G. Wetts. By Norman Nicholson. Arthur Barker. 
Ltd. 105 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography and 
3 pp. Index. 6s. 

This further volume in The English Novelists’ Series 
maintains the high standard already set by the earlier 
volumes, and the author, in the short space of one 
hundred pages, presents us with an excellent description 
and summing-up of the work of one of the most 
popular writers of modern times. Though we cannot 
all share the author's enthusiasm, and may have to 
read the incongruous story of The Invisible Man many 
more times than the four or five times he tells us he 
did before recognizing it as a masterpiece, and though 
some of us may still prefer to read the scientific 
romances of Jules Verne to those of H. G. Wells, in 
which the accent is more on the romance than on the 
science, nevertheless, it must be admitted that, on the 
whole, Mr. Nicholson has been scrupulously fair in 
pointing out the more noticeable defects, and has not 
sought to place Wells on a pedestal higher than he 
deserves, 


Livinc By ZEN. By D. T. Suzuki, 

including 7 pp. Index. 15s. 
The latest of Dr. Suzuki's books about Zen Buddhism 
represents an approach based upon a reconsideration 
of the subject. This is not to say that it is greatly at 
variance with his earlier works, but rather that this 
book seems specially suited for providing an essentially 
modern introduction to Zen Buddhism. It is pleasantly 
written, and free from the bally-hoo which surrounds 
so many books upon this subject. 


R.P.A. 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Preliminary Notice 
Friday, Sept. 7, until Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1951 


at 


BEATRICE WEBB HOUSE, HOLMBURY ST. MARY, 
on the slopes of Leith Hill, near Dorking, 
Surrey, about 30 miles south of Central London. 


Coaches will take and bring back the main party from 
London to the house. Those who travel apart can go 
by coach or train to Dorking and then by “ Green 
Line "’ coach from the station to the house. 


A. coach tour will be arranged on Monday, 
September 10, to Hindhead, the famous beauty spot; 
and there are many delightful walks, as weli as tennis, 
table tennis, etc., for the active, and pleasant gardens 
with fine views for the contemplative. 


Rider. 187 pp.., 


The lecture programme will be announced shortly. 


Full accommodation and lectures 5 gns. 
Non-R.P.A. members 6 gns. 
Students 34 gns. 

(exclusive of fares and extras) 
Accommodation is limited, so please apply now to 
THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION LTD. 
5-4 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4 


(Central 8812) 
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Correspondence 


AGNOSTICISM 
IN his letter in the January issue, Mr. Bullett states in 
part: “It is one thing to reject .. . gods .. . quite 


another to assert as a demonstrable fact the non- 
existence of something beyond reach of human know- 
ledge . . ."’ and * No one questions anyone's right to 
disbelieve in the existence of God.’ How about first 
proving the existence of God? The burden of proof is 
incumbent on the man who affirms a proposition. tk 
is not for the Atheist to deny that which cannot be 
shown to exist. How does Mr. Bullett justify the 
dogmatism of the Theist? Can the Theist demonstrate 
‘something beyond our knowledge and understand- 
ing?’ Either there is or there is no God. If there is. 
prove it; and since proof is obviously impossible, why 
castigate Atheism for denying an absurdity? As to the 
Agnostic, the fence-straddler who fears to jump clear 
on either side, he may be safely ignored. There is no 
place in the house of Rationalism for the ‘* Maybe,” 
* Perhaps,” “I do not know” person. The answer 
must be unequivocally Yes or No, and since the Theist 
or Agnostic cannot declare Yes!, Atheism justifies itself. 
New York 23, N.Y. Max IsenserG, M.D 


IHe mental confusion to which Agnosticism leads is 
illustrated in Mrs. Barbara Wootton’s recent and 
interesting book Testament for Social Science. She 
writes (p. 97): ‘“* When you go out you must either 
take your umbrella or leave it at home, but whichever 
course you take . . . in the present state of our meteoro- 
logical knowledge you are quite likely to be wrong... . 
Such a position is strictly parallel to that of the truly 
agnostic philosopher. . . . If you can be agnostic about 
the weather, you can equally well be agnostic about 
God.” But there is surely no parallel whatever between 
Agnosticism about the past or present and uncertainty 
about the future. 

Later (p. 185) she writes: “The attitude here suggested 
is that there is no more evidence for the existence of a 
personal deity . than for the reality of the furies 
who pursued Orestes, or the Loch Ness Monster.’ Is 
she agnostic about the two last? 

Elsewhere (p. 99) she makes the surprising statement 
that “the weight of testimony about the life of Jesus 
Christ is such that his existence as an historical person 
is not in dispute.” RAGLAN. 

Usk, Mon. 


In his letter in the March Guide, Mr. Denis Chesters 
says: “ The Atheist not only believes that God does 
not exist, but he denies the existence of God.” 
Seemingly Mr. Chesters is unaware that it would be 
difficult to quote more than one or two Atheist writers 
in all literature who deny such existence. However, 
I am surprised to learn that a critic of Lord Raglan 
apparently does not know that so to describe the 
Atheist is to misrepresent an already much maligned 
but regrettably small minority in’ what been 
described as the most hypocritical nation in the world. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. ARTHUR CHARLES. 


DIALECTICAL HUMANISM 


THe topic of reconstructing some form of Rationalist 
credo satisfying the emotional urge within modern 
thought is rather intriguing. While opinion seems to 
be strong against “ Religion’ applied to the scientific 
approach, an intense devotion like ‘‘ cosmic piety ” 


would appear to assimilate the Bhakti cult as under 
the Vaishnava teaching. The failure of August Comte’s 
Positivism and the later promise of scientific humanism 
to weld the forces of reason into intense unity, and 
the need for coercive regimentation for experiments with 
Dialectical Materialism, should make us pause in 
attempting wholesale affiliations of the Rationalist ranks 
to one or other of the pre-existing formule. 

The forces—physical, psychological, and social—that 
are operative on the modern mind are so peculiar and 
so different from any historical events that the need 
for evolving some form of global faith seems to be 
implicit, even blindly. The scientific accent under 
** scientific humanism * gives the handle to the reaction- 
aries to point to atomic destruction for its condemna- 
tion, while the Materialist emphasis in Dialectical 
Materialism affords the argument that life is not bread 
alone. 

The Indian founders of faiths (Acharyas) were 
stringent dialecticians; Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhva. 
etc., wrote long commentaries to bring Vedic teaching 
in line with social experience. Their bearings have 
shifted, but their method is a pointer even as the 
expositions of Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and other writers in the West. 

If cross-breeding helps evolutionary processes to bring 
into existence forms of life with greater survival value. 
may not a Rationalist be free to expound the birth of 
yet another faith on the line suggested by ** Dialectical 
Humanism,” if we may do away with the sting that 
some people may see in words like “ scientific ’’ and 
materialism M.V. V. K. RANGACHARI. 

Kakinada. 


“IS THE DEATH PENALTY A DETERRENT?” 


In confirmation of Lord Chorley’s argument in The 
Literary Guide for February, may I say that my late 
husband, Maynard Shipley (a long-time member of the 
R.P.A.), did an immense amount of work, early in the 
century, on the history of the death penalty in all times 
and countries. Much of it was published in legal and 
other technical reviews, and the material is now pre- 
served in the library of the university of California. 
On the basis of this research, he felt strongly that 
capital punishment never acts as a deterrent to murder, 
and that was one of his chief objections to it. He liked 
to point out that, in the days when pocket-picking was 
a capital crime in England, there were always a number 
of pockets picked in the crowds assembled to view an 
execution. If the sight of a man being hanged for 
picking a pocket could not deter other men watching 
the affair from committing precisely the same crime, 
how great can the deterrent effect of the penalty be 
presumed to be? MIRIAM ALLEN DE ForD. 


San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLIFICATION 


To extend the influence of the Association and tc 
attract new members, I am satisfied that the first step 
must be towards the simplification of most of the 
articles now appearing in the Guide and Annual. 
Probably the majority of the existing members look 
upon the perusal of these as a mental relaxation and 
classify them under the heading of “ light literature.” 
This, I venture to suggest, is not the case with the 
ordinary intelligent man in the street, who, after a 
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long day in the workshop or office, seeks some im- 
proving reading in the evening. | think most of those 
belonging to this type would tind the Guide pretty 
tough going; and I doubt if their enthusiasm for acquir- 
ing knowledge would extend to a wet towel and a 
dictionary. 

There are unquestionably thousands, possibly mil- 
lions, whose thinking on religious and kindred subjects 
is muddled and confused, and many of these, I feel 
sure, would welcome a publication which dealt with 
their problems in a simple and lucid manner. I had 
the misfortune to be brought up in a very religious 
atmosphere, and, refusing to believe all 1 was told, | 
bought and assiduously read the sixpenny editions then 
being published by the R.P.A. My education was 


meagre, and, looking back over half a century, I can 
recall how | then wished that the particular informa- 
tion I sought could have been made a little easier to 
There must be many in a similar position 
L.P.G 


understand. 
today. 
Natal. 


RATIONALISM AND EASTERN RELIGIONS 


ALMOsT all the Rationalist’ publications on religion 
have dealt exclusively with Christianity; no serious 
attempt appears to have been made by any Rationalist 
thinker of eminence to write critical studies about the 
great religions of the East, such as Hinduism or Budd- 
hism or Mohammedanism. The few books in which 
references have been made to these Eastern religions do 
not contain any critical analysis of the essential doc- 
trines, dogmas, or beliefs. a. has been done in the case 
of the many books published about the Christian 
religion. This, I feel, is a deplorable omission in the 
field of Rationalist propaganda, which, if it is to benefit 
the whole world, should cover the various creeds pre- 
vailing in all parts of this globe. 

November 23, 1950. S. P. THEVAINDRA PILLAI. 

Ceylon, 


RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 


Your correspondent, ** Anon,” stresses the amount of 
suffering that comes of the doctrine that sex relations 
outside marriage are wrong. Up to a point I am with 
her, but I think she tends to over-emphasize the 
unhappiness of the lot of the unmarried woman bound 
by convention to conform to the standard of behaviour 
set by that doctrine. 

I don’t pretend that present marriage laws are all 
they should be; obviously the time is overdue when 
they ought to be thoroughly and sympathetically 
reviewed. Perhaps there are few things worse than a 
marriage that turns out badly, and the present binding 
nature of the contract makes matters needlessly painful 
and unhappy for those whose union is seen to have 
been a mistake. But unmarried sex relations may 
themselves be productive of great unhappiness. 

The trouble with the proposition, ‘* Marriage for 
those who want it; free love for those who don’t,” 
emancipated though it may appear, is that it rests on 
quicksand; with its official acceptance, marriage would 
gradually but surely go by the board. And, taking 
into account other considerations on which I touched 
in my preceding letters, [ find it hard to believe that 
it would ultimately be to the benefit of either the 
individual or society. 

Marriage means social duties and responsibilities; 
and, after all, these are not to be lightly cast away. 
They are necessary for a settled communal life in which 
optimum happiness and weal can alone obtain; to dis- 
card them means general ethical and social impoverish- 


ment. And we Rationalists, as | conceive it, are under 
an unspoken obligation to show that the acceptance 
of a naturalistic philosophy in no way lowers, but in 
fact heightens, our ethical and social sense. That is 
why | feel I cannot, at this moment, countenance the 
free-love idea. That it may work out well for some 
is not to say that it would work out well for the many. 
Finally, your correspondent’s assumption that I am 
* comfortably married is wide of the mark: | am 
still single! G.I. Benner. 
Leeds. 


I WANT to comment very briefly on the letiers of two of 
your correspondents in the March issue of the Guide. 
First of all, may | congratulate * Anon” on her 
extremely forthright letter, and I hope that I am acting 
on behalf of many women, both Rationalist and other- 
wise, when | thank her most cordially for her 
courageous and candid exposition of feminine sex 
problems. It is high time that someone made an 
effort to dispel the illusion, still unfortunately wide- 
spread, that sex is of less importance to women than 
to men. To both alike it is a primary necessity if 
a full life is to be enjoyed, and to a true Rationalist 
there can be nothing intrinsically wrong in unmarried 
sex relations, provided that the health and happiness 
of both parties are safeguarded. 1 agree entirely with 
* Anon” that Mr. Bennett does not seem to grasp 
the problem at all, and it appears unlikely that he 
can have any inkling of the frustration that is suffered 
by many women. My only regret is that, among 
Rationalists, our friend dare not sign her name! 

The second point that | want to deal with is that 
raised by Mr. H. J. Blackmore. 1] entirely agree that 
it is stupid and irrational to stand for God Save the 
King, and for a time | myself used to refuse to 
do so. But later 1 came to realize more and more 
that this was but one of many petty concessions to 
irrational usage that one is almost compelled to make, 
and on the principle of “doing as Rome does ™ it 
seems hardly worth while making a stand on this alone 

Penarth, Glam. EviLyn BeELCHAMBERS. 


RATIONALISTS AND THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
In reply to Mr. H. J. Blackmore’s query in your 
March issue. the reason why “ Rationalists who do 
not believe in God invariably stand for the singing 
or playing of God Save the King ”’ is because they are 
thereby complying with social custom and affirming 
their loyalty to their country in a conventional way, 
just as Frenchmen who no longer believe in the blood- 
thirsty revolutionary words of the Marseillaise stand 
to attention for the playing of their anthem as a mark 
of loyalty to “la patric.” 

When Mr. Blackmore suggests that 
Rationalists * (Atheists) emulated the young Atheist 
soldier ** recently sentenced so unjustly . to tifty- 
six days’ detention for refusing to stand for * The 
King,” “their consistency and courage would surely 
secure that effective publicity and propaganda which 
according to your correspondents the Rationalist 
movement so much needs,” 1 can only say that Mr. 
Blackmore does not show a very profound under- 
standing of Rationalism, although we are grateful for 
his concern for the growth of our movement. 
Rationalism as applied to the affairs of everyday life 
means common sense. What this young soldier did 
was neither rational (sensible) nor commendable—it 
was just plain stupid—-and he deserved what he got. 

The Rationalist movement is too mature, well- 
established. and intelligent a movement to resort to 


‘if all such 


half-baked irrational stunts for publicity purposes. 
Such neurotic outbursts might be excellent for Suffra- 
gette movements, but are hardly suitable propaganda 
for an intellectual and educational movement proclaim- 
ing “the supremacy of reason.” The Thinker’s 
Library * provides much more “ effective publicity and 
propaganda " for attracting the right kind of adherents 
our movement—namely, people of intellectual 
balance and common sense. H. W. MitcHetr. 
Portsmouth. 


{ rHmnk Mr. H. J. Blackmore is taking the National 
Anthem too seriously. The time has gone when we 
subscribed to the “divine right of Kings,’ and the 
said anthem. whatever it may have been in the past, 
is now merely a consensus of opinion respecting the 
non-political head of the State we happen to live in. 
The King is symbolic, and this symbol seems to suit 
the British character. 

The word ** God,’ which the anthem contains, does 
not necessarily imply any theological interpretation: we 
can interpret it individually in any way that suits us. 
**God" may mean something supernatural, an in- 
herited group-unconscious, or merely a_ person’s 
conscience. The first line can imply that we wish 
the King’s conscience to “save™ or prevent him 
making mistakes in the exercise of his kingship; and 
“oon 

1 naturally do not subscribe to the harsh treatment 
of the soldier But the King is the nominal head ot 
the armed forces and the soldier is, by tradition and 
sentiment, wearing the King’s uniform, and taking 
the King’s pay. again symbolically meaning the tax- 
navers’ money. It is for the soldier to realize the 
ymbolism which we require him to conform with in 
the interests of discipline and_ efficiency. Church 
Parade is. of course, quite a different matter and not 
rdlevant. L. E. C. HuGues- 

London, N.W&. 


“CAN INTELLECT HELP Us TO LIVE?” 


Mk. HAMILTON Fyre's striking article with the above 
can unfortunately be considered only by that 
faculty which it calls in question. This fact makes 
me doubt whether it is intended to be taken seriously. 
ii we decide to dispense with intellect and behave 
with the simple-minded amiability of a friendly animal. 
we must make up our minds to forfeit every scrap 
of prestige (among the living) that we have acquired 
by producing from time to time intellectual giants of 
a very high order, 

On p.47 of your March issue we are informed of 
the opinion of Bertrand Russell that * false ideas 
produce and increase human suffering.” Very true: 
but we try to live by ideas that do not seem to us to 
be false, and should be very unwilling to dispense 
with all ideas, and put up with vacant minds. 

Per contra! 1 was once talking to a very pious 
Scotsman on the rapid progress of science, when he 
suddenly stopped me, exclaiming: Science be 


blowed! God is ted up with it. Those fellows are 
vetting to know too much. Vm going to do them in! ° 
Dunstable, Beds. G. TODHUNTER 


IN exceptional places humans live natural, problem- 
free lives as Mr. Hamilton Fyfe desires. The rest 
have had to make do and mend the unexceptional: 
hence the history of civilizations. The trouble is that 
we do not realize—-are not taught that history. We 
join the pageant halfway through and are hazy as to 
what it is all about; most just don’t care. We carry 
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on by instincts from pre-human infancy, plus super- 
stitions of a bit later (forced upon us by crooks or 
well-meaning dupes) and an “ education” little to 
the point bar for hand-to-mouth existence (for most). 
Result: wrong-headed or bewildered robots. See it 
world-wide—and what a world!  Intellect—i.e., the 
Rationalist and kindred—-has, so far, only been a bit 
player. We must groom him for stardom. 
London, S.W. 7. H. Fippian. 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS” 


Ix reply to Mr. Naylor and Mr. Fuller, the figures 
of B.B.C. Listeners’ Research afte obtained by Mass 
Observation methods applied up and down the 
country and are about as accurate as a Gallup Poll. 

What Rationalists must bear in mind is that these 
figures bear out those given by Mass Observation in 
Puzzled People and Towards the Conversion of 
England and show that, of four adults in this country, 
one is religious, two don’t care a hoot, and one 
rejects revealed religion. The believing one-in-four 
have the lion’s share of influence. The unbelieving 
one-in-four will remain with little power unless they 
unite and concentrate on the one thing that can unite 
them—the rejection of outworn creeds. 


London, E.C. 4. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


THE R.P.A. AND RELIGION 


In recent issues of The Literary Guide there have been 
many letters stating and implying that the R.P.A. is 
devoting too much time in attacking religion, this 
attack being unnecessary as religion is innocuous 1m 
these enlightened days. 

But is religion innocuous? Here in England, in a 
Protestant and secular atmosphere, innocuous it may 
appear to be. But if the observer goes to Catholic 
Fire or Spain. or certain other dominant Catholic 
States, he will find religion is the dominating factor. 
in such countries it would be difficult for the Rationalist 
to obtain his literature. (I note that in the issue of 
The Manchester Guardian for February 21 the Censor- 
ship and Publications Board in the Republic of 
freland has banned the sale and distribution of seventy 
books and four periodicals.) 

To this one may add that Britain is not Catholic. 
Ai the moment it is not, but with the constant influx 
of Irish and foreign workers, Catholicism is rapidly 
spreading, unfortunately to a far greater extent than 
Rationalism. It is now reliably estimated that twenty- 
five per cent of the children of Glasgow attend 
Catholic schools, and the proportion is even greater 
in Preston. 

In view of its expansion, Catholicism should be the 
chief target of the R.P.A.—it is certainly the R.P.A.’s 
greatest enemy It cannot be questioned that there 
is still much in religion to be assailed, and I submit 
that. contrary to the opinions of many of your readers, 
religion should still be our objective. 

Doncaster. R.P.A. MEMBER. 


THE FUTURE OF RATIONALISM 


‘| AGREE entirely with the views expressed on the future 


of Rationalism and the need for a wider scope and 

range of discussion and argument if Rationalism is 

not to stagnate Ae 
Let us approach all questions with an inquiring 

mind and not be cramped by the narrow issues of 

religious controversy only. W. H. Woop. 
Southwick, Sussex. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE 


FOR sale: Thinker’s Library Nos. 1-110 (except Nos. 48 and 42) 
Condition extremely good. Any Offers?——-Box 219 
BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1945, 1947, 1948, 


1949 and 1950 are now available, 
(inland postage 6d.). 


price per annual vol. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 7s. 
Post paid to any part of the world.—C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd., 
S and 6. Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


PERSONAL 
HOLIDAY and Friendship Ideas. BCM/FAITH, London, W.C.1. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall. Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Mectings, 11 a.m. Questions after 
Lectures. Admission Free April 1—Dr. J, A. C. Brown, M.B., 
Social Enginecring."” April 8—Archibald Robertson, 
“The Dating of Easter.” April 15—Prof. G. W. Kecton, 
LL.D.: ‘* Peaceful Change International Affairs.”” 
S. K. Ratcliffe: ** The Day of Judgment.”” April 29— 


April 22— 
Dr. W. EB. Swinton, Ph.D., F.R.S.E.: ** The Spirit of Man.”* 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of * The Literary Guide’ who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects:— 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty,” if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Fxecstors for such tegacy.”’ 

The decision of the House of Lords in the 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable. and 
testators may thercfore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the R.P.A. has carefully defined objects 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of Association 


case of Bowman 


On making a bequest to the Association it 


is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE. 
South Place Ethical Society 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn 
Art and the Evolution of Man 
By HERBERT READ, D.Litt., M.A. 
on Tuesday, April 10, 1951, at 7 p.m. 
Chairman: Lanceror L. Wuyre 
ADMISSION FREE 
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THE 


Anatomy of Man 
AND OTHER ANIMALS 


by Dr. D. Stark Murray and 
Grace M. Jeffree 


A new study from the standpoint of man’s 
kinship with other animals and _ their 
evolution throughout the ages. 


12 colour pilates, 


18s. 


49 black-and-white illustration» 
net (inland postage 9d.) 


THE STORY OF 
Prehistoric Civilizations 
Dorothy Davison 


fascinating survey of prehistoric 
cyltures, embodying the results of the 
latest research, and forming an_ ideal 


introduction to specialist works on the 


subject. 
85 illustrations. 12s. 6a. net (inland postage 6d.) 
C. A. WATTS €O: 


Thinker’s Library 


THE SCIENCE OF HEREDITY 
J. S. D. Bacon 


fascinating introduction, explaining the 
function of genes and chromosomes, and the 
production of new varieties of plants and 
animals. Iilustrated. 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE GREAT REVIVALISTS 
George Godwin 
Discusses religious revivals, and concludes that 
they arise from mental and physical causes among 
adolescents and unbalanced people. 
3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
Other Titles and Reprints 

LITERARY STYLE AND MUSIC 

by Herbert Spencer 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
THIS HUMAN NATURE 

by Charles Duff 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY 

by Joseph McCabe 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


All 3s. 6d. titles in superior binding 
with coloured tops 


Cc. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


Back to one shilling! 


BOOKS 


THE TITLE OF A NEW COMPANION 
SERIES TO THE THINKER’S LIBRARY 


EACH VOL The series will cover a wide field of subjects, each book being 
ONLY , specially written for the intelligent man in the street by an 
acknowledged authority. The books are attractively pro- 

l | > wer duced, measuring 43” x 7}” and bound in strong card covers. 


Postage: 1 vol., 2d.; 2 vols., 4d.; 3 vols., 6d.; 4 vols., 7d. 


Now Ready 


1 EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE by Prof. T. Neville George 


Much new light has been shed of late years on the doctrine of Evolution. 
and here the Professor of Geology at Glasgow University provides an 
up-to-date, comprehensive, and readable explanation. /ilustrated. 


THEATREGOING by Harold Downs 


A book written with infectious enthusiasm that will enrich the pleasure 
of regular playgoers and introduce to a new world those who have 
yet to discover the delights of the theatre. 


WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT GENETICS ? by Rona Hurst 


This book is a fascinating introduction for the parent and teacher, 
and for everyone who is concerned with the rearing of plants and 
animals. //lustrated. 


THE LADDER OF LIFE: From Molecule to Mind 
by A. Gowans Whyte 


With his masterly appeal to those who did not learn much science at 
school. Adam Gowans Whyte here describes the evolution of Man— 
and in particular the human brain and mind—from the simplest 
beginnings. //lustrated. 
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